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Our Cultivated Grasses. 


On no. crop is the average farmer so de- 
pendent as the grass crup for pasture and 
for hay, yet but few understand the merits 
of the different grasses enough to use good 
judgment in sowing their seed. A common 
fault is not to use enough seed, and another 
is not to use a sufficient variety of seeds. 
Then many sow the wrong varieties together, 
as when they sow clover and timothy to- 
gether, which makes it necessary to cut the 
timothy tooearly in order to get the clover 
in its best condition, or to let the clover be 
damaged by standing too long. Then some 
kinds are sown on meadows which are 
better adapted for permanent pastures, as 
they require three or four years for them to 
take possession of the soil. 

Timothy or herd’s-grass is a strong favor- 
ite with the farmers of the Northern States, 
because it is productive, as high as five and 
a half tons having been grown to the acre. 
It is also a favorite with stable keepers, as 
it shows by analysis a larger proportion of 
nutritive qualities than the other grasses. 
It starts again slowly after cutting and 
gives but little aftermath, and is not well 
suited for pasture. It also usually runs out 
in three or four years, and thus takes its 
place in a short rotation of crops, or makes 
it necessary to sow other crops with it to 
fill the field when the herd’s-grass has served 
itsterm. It thrives best on moist, peaty or 
loamy soil, and does not do well on light, 
sandy or gravelly soils. Cattle relish it best 
when cut in the blossom or immediately 
after, but the crop is much heavier when 
fully ripe, as a good crop has four hundred 
to 1200 pounds of seed to the acre, nearly as 
valuable as any grain for horses. 

Redtop, fine top, Burden’s grass and Dew 
grass are the commen names for Agrostis 
rulgaris. It is also sometimes called fine 
bent in England, and herd’s-grass in Penn- 
sylvania and the Southern States. It is 
much sown with timothy, as it also likes a 
moist soil, though it will grow on almost 
any soil. It soon fills the ground as the 
timothy dies out. White top or white bent 
grass is of nearly the same species, and will 
endure on overflowed meadows, and the 
blue joint grass is adapted to low lands, and | 
more nutritious than the redtop or white 
top, which are but second quality for hay 
even when cut as they should be in the 
blossom. Meadow foxtail is an early grass, 
productive, nutritious, and has a luxurious 
growth of aftermath after cutting. AS a 
grass for a permanent pasture it has few 
superiors, as cattle and sheep like it much. 
It is often sown with timothy, where the 
object is about three years mowing and 
then a pasture, as it requires about that 
time to get full possession of the ground. 
It loses heavily in drying, and should not 
be cut until after the seeds ripen. While 
it grows best on moist soils, it will grow on 
ilmost any soil but dry sand and gravel. 

Kentucky blue-grass (Poa pretensis), 
known also here aS June grass, green 
ieadow-grass, common spear-grass and 
other names locally, is one of the most valu- 

ible pasture grasses, being among the 
rarliest to start in the spring, productive 
ind nutritious, much liked by stock. It 
rows best ona limestone soil. It is hardy 
0 winter, but liable to injury from drought. 
\s it requires two or three years to take 

ossession of the field and does not yield a 

eavy crop of hay, we cannot recommend it 

or mowing lands, unless they are to be 
ade pastures after a few years. Blue 

rass hay is very good and much relished by 
i¢ animals. Blue or wire-grass (Poa com- 

‘xsa) is a valuable variety much like the 
beve, but so hardy as to flourish on sandy 
ocky or hard soils. it has a large per 
ent. of nutritious matter in proportion to 
s bulk, and is especially valuable as a food 
r cows in milk. 

Annual spear-grass is acommon pasture 
rass, flowering the whole season and fur- 
ishing continual feed if not parched bya 
‘rought. Rough-stalked meadow-grass 18 
ot as nutritious as some vf the other 
rasses, but cattle relish it well, and it is 
‘ermanent and productive. Best adapted 
moist soils. Wood meadow-grass is finer, 
‘ore succulent and nutritive than the 
thers, loses but little in drying, and should 
» better known and more sown than it 
as been. Foul or fowl meadow grass (Poa 
- rolina) is one of our earliest and best of 
iltivated grasses, and it is both productive 
ind nutritious. It may be cut at any time 
rom July to October, and makes a sweet 
ind tender hay. The second crop, when the 
irst is cut early, has more nutriment than 
‘rchard or oat grass. It should be sown 
vith other grasses on rich moist soils, and 
‘hus goes with timothy on such soils. 

Meadow fescue is a native grass, grows 
naturally in moist pastures, ripens seed 
carly and seeds itself. While a rather 
nutritious pasture grass, if sown at all, 
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it should be with several other varieties. 
We think it has been over-appreciated and 
too much sown, as has the Italian rye-grass, 
whose early and constant growth of foliage 
looks well ina pasture ur meadow, but fur- 
nishes but little nutrition, and they are not 
much relished by stock as pasture or as hay. 


soil, and elsewhere ona clay soil, and al- 
most untouched by dranght. Either of 


The clover seed should be sown in the 
spring, often in winter wheat or rye, but 
sometimes at the early spring sowing of 
oats. It is better to have the oats cut early 
for fodder than to allow them to ripen the 
seed, as if shaded too long by the oats the 


{ young plants may perish from the heat 
Tall or meadow oat grass is far superior to | and dryness when the oats are taken off. 
either as a permanent pasture grass, grow | Clover does best on a lime soil, and is usually 
ing almost spontaneously on a deep, sandy | 


benefited by sowing lime or gypsum either 
before seeding or after the plants are up, 





a@ few bushels per acre being enough and 


these grasses can generally be trusted to } an inexpensive dressing. Clover should 
come in and spread on a pasture land with-/| not be pastured in the fall. It should 
out seeding or with but little seed, and are ; be cut when the first heads begin to 





A . 

much:liked, but we think it is by no means 
a certain crop in New England or this lati- 
tude, though, like alfalfa, succeeding well 
farther South. The white or Dutch clover 
is excellent in pastures, though doing best 
on a moist but not water-soaked soil. It 
thrives after a dressing of lime or land plas- 
ter. The small size of the seed and its 
spreading habit renders a little of it, say 
two pounds to the acre with grass seed, 
enough to warrant agood catch on strong 
Al. The mammoth red clover is inferior 
» the medium clover fur all purposes, ex- 

gepting, possibly, for manure. 
, As we have said we believe in liberal 





though some would seed heavier. As all 
stool out well they soon make a thick turf. 





Foot and Mouth Disease. 

Late investigations seem to indicate that 
the present spread of the “foot and mouth 
disease ’”’ among the cattle in Massachusetts 
started in Chelsea, and that the disease was 
carried from Massachusetts to Rhode Island, 
instead of from Rhode Island to Massachu- 
setts, as was at first supposed. The general 
quarantine against Rhode Island cattle re- 
mains in foree, and probably will be con- 
tinued until the disease has been stamped 
out. ' 
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not injured by cropping or trampling. 

But we would never seed a pasture with- 
out using the sweet vernal grass, which 
makes but little hay, but is valuable for its 
early and constant growth, and the delicate 
but rich flavor it imparts to butter made by 
the cows pastured on it. It should be 
sown with other grasses for a permanent 
pasture, but we think it succeeds best on a 
lime soil, as it is abundant on the hillsides 
of Vermont, and the quality of the butter 
made there is largely attributed to this 
grass. 

And now we come to what we think may 
be called the king of grasses for meadow or 
pasture, the orchard grass. It blossoms at 
the same time as red clover, and therefore 
should be sown with it instead of timothy. 
Itis very productive, yielding, when sown 
alone on good soils, from three to five tons 
peracre. It is very nutritious and much 
liked by all stock, either as grass ot hay, 
and often can be cut two or three times ina 
season, even in a dry season, as it stands 
drought well. Ina pasture it is one of the 
earliest to furnish food, and bears wella 
-gonstant cropping. While it has the habit 
of growing in tufts as does timothy, it may 
be made to spread more by harrowing and 
then rolling in the spring, yet it needs 
some of the finer grasses grown with it to 
fill the spaces between the tufts. 

The clovers, strictly speaking, are not 
grass, but they are usually considered and 





turn brown, and if the soil is strong, it 
may be relied upon for one or two more 
crops the same season. When the seed is 
wanted the first crop is usually cut early, and 
the second is allowed to stand until two- 
thirds of the heads are ripe, then thrashed. 
While this leaves the straw less valuable for 
hay, it is often fed, and when cut and 
moistened and a little meal or bran scattered 
over it, cattle eat it readily and do well on 
it. The second and third crops of the clover 
make a rather light hay, but it is excellent 
for feeding to calves or any young stock, or 
to cows that are to calve, or sheep that 
are to drop lambs son, as its succulence 
prevents custiveness and keeps the bowels 
in good condition. Even breeding sows are 
benefited by it, while hens eat it greedily as 
green food in the winter. 

Where clover is wanted to enrich the soil, 
the first and sometimes the second crop is 
cut for hay, and the later crop plowed 
under. Some even mow for two years, 
plowing in the last crop fur the manurial 
effects. They claim that they need the hay, 
and that the root growth is larger and more 
valuable at the end of the second year. 
When this purpose is intended, the clover 
is usually sown without grass seed, but a 
mixture that is liked for mowing lands is 
from eight to twelve pounds of red clover, 
eight pounds of orchard grass, four pounds 
of timothy and two of redtop. Ona strong 
soil we would add four pounds of fowl 


seeding, we will givea few mixtures. For 
mowing lands, to be broken up and culti- 
vated after a few years, six pounds each of 
orchard grass and timothy, ten to twelve 
pounds of red clover, five pounds of rye- 
grass and four pounds of redtop. For 
mowing w few years and then pasturing, six 
pounds of timothy, four pounds each of 
Kentucky blue-grass, orchard grass, rye- 
grass and wood meadow-grass, white 
clover, two pounds each of red clover, rough- 
stalked meadow-grass and sweet vernal 
grass. These nine varieties should give a 
good crop of hay fora few years, and then 
have a strong turf that would make a past- 
ure go dearly and late, in wet season or 
dry, and, rather than omit any of them, we 
would prefer to add four pounds of fowl 
meadow-grass and two pounds of meadow 
oat grass. 

For a permanent pasture, not to be mown 
at all, try six pounds of orchard grass, two 
pounds meadow foxtail, five pounds of 
white clover, four pounds each of red clover, 
timothy, rye-grass, Kentucky blue-grass, 
meadow fescue, redtop and rough-stalked 
meadow-grass, and if the soil was deep and 
moist four pounds of fowl meadow per acre. 

A good mixture for lawns can be bought 
of the seedsman in quantities from one 
pound upward, but we like a mixture of 
eight pounds clean redtop, four pounds of 
woud meadow-grass, six pounds of Ken- 
tucky blue-grass, six pounds Rhode Island 








‘treated as such, and have value for hay, for 
pasture, for seed, or for enriching the soil. 


meadow-grass to this. 
In some sections the crimson clover is 


Dr. Austin: Peters, chief of the Cattle 
Bureau of the State Board of Agriculture of 
Massachusetts, has notified the inspectors 
of animals in the different cities and towns 
of the Commonwealth of the existence of 
this ** foot and mouth disease.” The cattle 
are first noticed to drool, then have blisters 
appear in the mouth or on the tongue, which 
later break, forming little ulcerating sores. 
They do not eat well while their mouths 
are sore. They also have blisters appear 
around the feet, especially in the space 
between the two divisions of the hoof, and 
in some instances blisters appear on the 
udder, which afterwards break and form 
raw sores on the udders or teats. 

The disease may also be communicated to 
sheep and swine. Dr. Peters wishes if any 
of our readers meet cases of this kind that 
they would quarantine the cattle, sheep or 
swine that have the disease or that have 
been exposed to it. This advice is directed 
to inspectors of animals especially, but 
every owner of cattle will be anxious to do 
what he can to stamp out this disease. 
Cattle thus affected should not be caken off 
the premises, or driven across or on any 
public highway. If a farmer has fields which 


barn and the lois he wishes to turn them 
into, he can turn them out if he wishes, pro- 
vided they do not come in contact with his 
neighbor’s cattle. Otherwise they should 





bent grass, four pounds sweet vernal grass 
and four pounds white clover per acre, 


+ 


trouble exists to wear rubbers and an old 


waterproof coat that can be afterwards 
sponged off with some disinfectant solution 
before going out among other cattle. 

An investigation has already been started 
to find out how extensive this disease is, 
and to obtain an exact diagnosis. A herd 
of thirty cows in Dedham is quarantined 
and placed under the care of a veterinarian, 
and a smalier herd has been quarantined in 
North Attleboro. Dr. D. E. Saimon, chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry in Wash- 
ington, has been notified, and he will send 
~~ experts to Boston to make an investiga- 

on. 

Dr. Peters has detailed two veterinarians 
tothe stock yardsin Brighton to examine 
cattle there, in order that the disease may 
be traced, if it has appeared in any of the 
Places whence the cattle come. C. E. Den- 
ning, who ia the agent of the Cattle Bureau 
in Massachusetts, and has charge of the 
quarantine service in Brighton and Water- 
town, is making a second examination of the 
cattle quarantined in Dedham. 

Thus far the disease has been discovered 
with a certainty in only two places in Massa- 
chusetts, though it bas spread more exten- 
sively in Rhode Island. Dr. Peters has 
placed himself in communication with the 
inspectors of animals in every town and 
city of the State, advising them of the ap- 
pearance of’ the disease, and giving them 
directions concerning its detection and 
treat—ent. 

Since the above was written, it is learned 
the disease has found lodgment in six or 
seven locations. An auction sale of cattle 
was held in East Acton a short time ago, 
and the disease has been found in places to 
which cattle were taker from that auction. 
In Acton alone, there are now four places 
under quarantine, enclosing in about one 
hundred animals. Cases of diseases are re- 
ported also in Littleton, Fall River, Dan- 
vers, Concord, Metheun, Needham and 
probably in Barre. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry in Wash- 
ington may decide to take command of the 
situation and detail its mew to make a thor- 
ough investigation of the whole State, to 
find out where the disease is and to quaran- 
tine it. This is said to be necessary, and if 
the United States does not do it, the State 
will have to use its own funds for the 
purpose. 

Owing tothe spread of the disease already, 
and its contagious nature, farmers and milk 
producers are advised by the State authori- 
ties to get along for the present with the live 
stock théy have on hanv,'so tliat the tratiic 
in live stock in Massachusetts may be 
brought as near as possible to a standstill. 
Dr. Peters thinks the business at the 
Brighton stock yards may have to be sus- 
pended next week, and the Boston Board of 
Hea!th has advised against the importation 
of any cattle to Boston for exchange at 
present. So faras the Brighton market is 
concerned, this will not affect the beef cattle. 
They may come in as usual, but the restric- 
tions will be placed on the animals brought 
here for the exchange trade. Dr. Peters 
states that it is not a hardy germ that 
causes the “‘ foot and mouth disease,’’ and 
it may be killea with weak solutions of 
ehloride of lime, borax, or some other germi- 
cidal preparation. 





Farm Dairying. 


It has been very noticeable of late that the 
papers are giving a great deal of space to 
the subject of farm dairying, whereas a few 
years ago they filled their columns with arti- 
cles in favor of the public creamery, if, in 
fact, they did not,as was frequently the 
case, slander private dairying. 

Like every movement, the public creamery 
had its reaction. Creameries were built 
where none were needed. Large ones were 
built where small ones only should have 
been planned. Some were built where there 
may have been milk enough, but no dairy 
knowledge among the patrons sufficient to 
insure intelligent handling of the farm end 
of the business. ¢ 

Now the private dairy is coming again to 
the front. It is more and more recognized 
as a very important item in agriculture. 


now is the failure of large numbers of public 
creameries. Coming at a time of great 
prosperity it has been a matter of comment 
and speculation as to its cause. From dis- 
patches appearing in the Associated Press 
news it seems that these failures are at- 
tributed to good times—strange as it may 
seem. It is claimed that high prices for 
grain and beef have enticed so many away 
from dairy work that the milk supply has 
fallen off until the creameries,can no longer 
run at a profit. The same dispatch says 
that farmers who are in dairying and are 
thus left with closed creameries in their 
neighborhoods are urged to organize co- 
operative creameries. 

We fail to see just the point here. Condi- 
tions will be much.the same, whether a 
crea “ery is co-operative or otherwise, so 
far as supply of milk and economy of opera- 
tion is concerned. It will be much better 
for these dairymen to go into private dairy- 
ing and be at once independent of the 
public creamery. 

And it is short-sighted policy to abandon 
dai: ying because other lines are paying so 
well just now. The inevitable reaction 
must come, and when it does, dairying will 
pay when every otier industry is suffering 
from hard times. It has been so in the 
past, and history repeats itself. 

M. A. CARSON. 
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A tribute in favor of American horti- 
cultural enterprise is exhibited in the fact 





have not any public highway between his| that the fruit farms of the great English 


‘companies in western Cape Colony are being 
developed under California experts. Great 
Britain is about tospend an enormous sum 
of money in stimulating agriculture and 


be kept in the stable. Dr. Peters advises | horticulture in South Africa, and among 
those who have any herds where this | other experts is calling upon the California 





fruit growers. 


A startling feature in the dairy world just . 
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Work of the Massachusetts Highway 
Commission. 

The area of Massachusetts is eight thou- 
sand square miles. The State has twenty 
thousand miles of road, of which eighteen 
thousand miles are in the towns. The popu- 
lation of the State is 2,250,000, and the prop- 
erty valuation is $2,500,000,000. Sixty-seven 
per cent. of the population and property 
value is in the cities. ‘The value of the ag- 

ricultural products is $50,000,000, and the 
manufacturing interests are estimated to be 
$1,027,000,000. 

= whole seashore district and the Berk- 
shire Hill district are given over to summer 
travel and summer residences, and what- 
ever is done in good road work will increase 
travel and the number of visitors to the re- 
sorts, and thus enhance the value of the 
land. Besides, the construction of good 
roads will lead to the re-establishment of 
small waterpower stations that have fallen 
into disuse. This 1s already being accom- 
plished. The farmers of the State send their 
products to be prepared for the market at 
these sinall industrial plants. The latter 
thus secure their raw material at first cost, 
the selling price of the manufactured arti- 
cle is less than otherwise, and all reap the 
benefit. 

Massachusetts has now 480 miles of State 
road built. It has been built ata cost of 
$4,400,000, of which $200,000 has been ex- 
pended in buying machinery for the towns 
ana forthe maintenance of the roads. The 
roads were built at an average cost of $8200 
a mile. The cost a mile has varied from 
$2000 to $25,009. The cost of maintenance, 
which is met by the State up to $50 a mile, 
is $100 a mile each year. 

The State roads have been built of broken 
stone or gravel. The source of supply, the 
weight and volume of the travel and the 
character of the subsoil have been carefully 
studied, and the road has been made to meet 
the physical conditions and the demands of 
traffic. 

Besides the roads built by the State, the 
towns have built at their own expense in 
the last eight years five hundred miles of 
road. These roads are as good as those 
made by the State, and have been built in 
the same period required to construct the 
480 miles of State road. The towns, how- 
ever, were stimulated to action by the meas- 
ures taken by the State. Opposition to the 
improvement of roads has practically ceased. 

The method of execution of the work was 
described substantially as follows: 

The location and constrvction of the State 
roads isin tue hands of the State Highway 
Commission, one of whose members is an 
engineer. Hearings are given on petitions, 


at which the roads to be built each year are | 


selected. This selection is made in the 
springand money is allotted to each county 
according tothe judgment of the commis- 
sion. Extensions of existing improvements 
are usually made so as to make the roads as 
nearly continuous as possible. 

Next follow the surveys. 
division engineers to look after road con- 
struction and maintenance andt» advise the 
road supervisors. The surveys consist of 
levelsand cross sections. The grades are 
laid out on profiles by the engineer on the 
grounds, so as to fit present good sections of 


road as nearly as possible and to require | 


the minimum of work. 

Unless the town decides to take the work | 
itself at the price bid it is let to the lowest | 
bidder. Half the time the town takes the | 
contract, uses home labor and gains experi- | 
ence of use in future construction and repair. 

In the last eight years the towns have 
built over five hundred miles from their 
own appropriations in addition to those 
built by the State. Forty per cent. of the 
appropriation must be set aside for towns 
of less than $1,000,000 valuation. Some of 
these do not then get more than $100 to $150 
a mile of their road length. 

The methods of construction were then 
described. First as to drainage. Sub- 
drains are used where needed, but only 
there. In clay they have outlet in culverts 
or water courses. Their depth is three feet. 
The vitrified pipe used, with open joints, is 
surrounded by fine gravel and the trenchis 
filled with coarse stone. In cuts drains are 
put on both sides of the road, elsewhere on 
the upper side unless needed on both sides. 
They are always used in clay, never in 
gravel or sand, sometimes in sandy loam. 
If there are failures on account of omission | 
of drains they are inserted. Surface water 
drains, conduits and culverts are con- | 
structed as needed, and all are ineluded in | 
the cost of the road. Muchcare is taken in | 
deciding form of ditches along sides of | 
roads. 

As to foundations. The English experi- | 
ence with Telford foundations is reported | 
unsatisfactory. The foundation stones sink 
into clay and their points are projected by 
frost action above the surface. Massachu- | 





setts puts a course of gravel on the clay as | 
| dry-packed stock. 


basis for the Telford and broken stone lay- | 
ers. In four or five years a new surface is | 
needed. The Telford acts as an anvil for | 
crushing the surface layer under the blows 
of traffic. It is being discarded in favor of | 
gravel, of which nine or ten inches serve | 
the same purpose. 
the subsoil requires, the method of com- 
putation being that the square of twice the 
depth of the broken stone or gravel, divided 
by the weight on one wheel, shall not ex- 
ceed three or four, the assumed bearing 
power of the clay in- pounds per square 
inch. The subgrade is thorougaly rolled 
with a steam roller. Then the gravel is put 
on, and the broken stone of the first course. 
This is rolled, and the wearing surface is put 
on aecording tothe traffic. The broken stone 
is screened through one-half, 1} and 23-inch 
screens. The large stones, 2) to four inches 
in size, are put on the bottom as it is shaped 
and rolled. Thetop layer is made of stone 
one-half to 14 inches, the lower course 1} to 
24 inches, the total depth being six inches. 
The surface is evened up with stone of the 
same size. The whole isthen covered with 
screenings less than one-half inch in size. 
No water 1s used until the screenings are put 
on. The surface is then thorougly watered 
and rolled, forcing the screenings into the 
stone. Bare spots are covered, watered and 


rolled again, until the dust and water flush 
to the surfave. Gravel is sumetimes used, 


i zed in the same way as the broken stone. 
If hauled more than two miles it costs more 
than broken stone with less haul than two 
miles. 

Machinery—The crusher is set to run the 
stone through without handling after it 
enters the hopper. A portable crusher costs 
$1600, and ten horses can haul it from place 
to place. Two rollers are owned by the 
commission, for loaning to towns. The 
State work is done by contract. 

Cost—The average cost per mile of road in 
Massachusetts is $8200. This includes 
everything from grading bridges and ma- 
terials to finished road. The State pays 
$6000 of the cost and the counties the re- 
mainder. The roads cost more thanin New 
Jersey for severul reasons. The labor day is 
nine hours, the average wage is higher; in 
all thirty per cent. 

Repairs—The division engineer goes over 





There are five | 


| good supply of game. 


every road in his division once in two or 
three weeks. He orders the repair men to 
make the repairs. The repairs are let by 
contract, some at $50 a mile per year. In 
one case the man has eleven miles. This 
payment is for the time of the man, his 
horse and tools, the State furnishing the 
road materials. Some of the roads are two 
years old and some eight. The roads are 
repaired continually until they are worn 
thin, when the surface is broken up with 
roller spikes and a new top of one-half to 
1} inch stone is put on. 

In answer to questions it was stated that 
the thickness of broken stone varies from 
four to six inches, one road having but three 
inches. ‘The total thickness varies from 
six to twenty-four inches. Side drains are 
of glazed bell aud spigot pipe with open 
joints, with two inches of broken stone 
underneath, fine gravel around and over, 
located 34 feet below the top of the road. 
They are from five inches up to ten inches 
or more in diameter, and cost from twenty- 
five to forty cents a linear foot, There i 
no frost action on them at this depth. 

W. E. McCLINTOCK. 
Chairman Massachusetts - Highway Com- 
mission. 
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Boston Provision Market. 


Pork provisions are again lower, though 
lard has fluctuated considerably, and has 
not declined to the same extent as cut 
meats: Short cut and heavy backs $23, long 
cut $23.50, medium $22, lean ends $23.50, 
bean pork $18.25 to $19, fresh tibs 11} cents, 
corned and fresh shoulders 103 cents, 
smoked shoulders 11 cents, lard 123 cents, in 
pails 124 to 13 cents, hams 13 to 14 cents, 
skinned hams 13} cents, sausage 11 cents, 
Frankfurt sausages 104 cents, boiled hams 
18 to 184 cents, bacon 154 to 164 cents, bolog- 
nas 10 cents, pressed hams 124 cents, raw 
leaf lard 12} cents, rendered leaf lard 12% 
cents, in pails 138 to 13f cents, pork tongues 
$24.50, loose salt pork 12 cents, briskets 122 
cents, sausage meat ‘94° cents, country 
dressed hogs 8 cents. : 

The kill of hogs for the week by Boston 
packers has been very large, the total for 
the week having been about 41,000, preced- 
ing week 32,500, same week a yearago 40,000. 
For export the demand has been about the 
same as the previous week, the total value 
by Boston packers having been about 

265,000, preceding week $265,000, same 
week last year $285,000. 

There has been no enlargement in the 
marketing of hogs the past week, but 
| something of a decrease, says the Cincinnati 
| Price Current. Totsl Western packing 
| 495,000, compared with 540,000 the preced- 
| ing week and 455,000 two weeks ago. For 
| corresponding time last year the number 
| was 675,000 and two years ago 560,000. 
From Nov. 1 the total is 1,305,000, against 
1,545,000 a year ago—a decrease of 240,000. 
The quality has averaged somewhat better 
than previously. Prices have strengthened, 
closing with an average of about $6.20 per 
100 pounds for prominent markets, com- 
pared with $6.05 the preceding week, $6.45 
| two weeks ago, $5.60 a year ago and $4.75 
two years ago. 
| Prices on fresh beef have been easy all 
| the week, and Friday whole cattle declined 
' one-half cent. Receipts have been small, 
but light cattle are in full supply, and the 
market closed easy, a prospect of a furtner 
decline Thanksgiving week. Extra sides 10 
cents, heavy 8 to 9 cents, good 7 to 8 cents, 
light grass and cows 54 to 64 cents, extra 
hinds 125 cents, good 10 to 11 cents, light 7to 
9 cents, extra fores 7 to 74 cents, heavy 64 to 
7 cents, light 5 to 5} cents, backs 6 to 9 cents, 
rattles 44 to 64 cents, chucks 5 to 74 cents, 
short ribs 8 to 14 cents, rounds 7 to 84 cents, 
rumps 8 to 14 cents, rumps and loins 8 to 17 
cents, loins 8 to 21 cents. 

Beef arrivals for the week were consider- 
ably smaller, being 117 cars for Boston and 
thirty-three cars for export, a total of 186 
cars; preceding week, 145 cars for Boston 
and forty-one cars for export, a total of 186 
cars; same week a year ago, 149 cars for 
Boston and 115 cars for export, a total of 265 
cars. 

Mutton and lambs have _ ruled fairly 
steady in spite of warm weather. The de- 
mand is quiet; veals are steady; spring 
lamb 6 to 8 cents, fancy 8 to 8) cents, year- 
lings 5 to 6 cents, muttons 5 to 6 cents, 
choice 64 to 7 cents, veals 7 to 10 cents, fancy 
and Brighton 10} to 11 cents. 

The receipts of poultry for the week have 











| been only about two-thirds as large as for 


the same week last year, the warm weather 
all over the country having been unfavor- 
able for packing and shipping. Much of the 
poultry arriving is coming in bad order, and 
there promises to be a scarcity of really fine 
young turkeys. Choice lots yesterday 
brought at wholesale 23 to 25 cents, and 
occasionally an extra lot- at even higher 
prices. Unless the weather hardens early 
in the week there will bea serious loss on 
Dry-packed turkeys, 
Northern 23 to 25 cents, Western 16 to,18 
cents, fowls 13 to 15 cents, chickens, West- 


|ern 14 to 16 cents, native 18 to 20 cents, 


ducks 16 to 17 cents, Rhode Island geese 15 
cents, iced turkeys 14 to 16 cents, fowls 12} 


The depth is changed as | t© 13 cents, chickens 12 to 14 cents, live 


fowls 10} cents. 

The total receipts of poultry yesterday 
were 4290 packages; same day: last year, 
6696 packages ; total for the week, 10,750 
packages; same week last year, 15,848 
packages. 

Venison is still in firm supply, and sells at 
15 to 18 cents for whole deer, with saddles 
at 20 to 25 cents and legs at 25 to 28 cents, 
with skins on. Bear meat is in light sup- 
ply, and sells at 15to18 cents for whole 
earcasses. Moose meat is quoted 10 to 12 
cents for the whole animal. There is a 
Black ducks sell at 
$1.60 to $1.75 per pair, redhead ducks $2.50, 
widgeon $1 to $1.25, teal $1.10. Philadelphia 
squab are firm at $3.50 to $4 per dozen, with 
natives at $3 to $3.50, quail $4 per dozen, 
plover $6 to $7 per dozen. 


> 
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Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 


Apples are quiet, with a full supply of 
common apples. Choice stock, however, is 
steady: Baldwins and Greenings $1.25 to 
$2 per barrel, Gravensteins $2 to $2.50, Pip- 
pins $1 to $1.50, Hubbardston $1.25 to $2, 
Pound Sweets $1.75 to $2, Twenty-ounce 
$1.25 to $1.75, Snows and Wealthies $2 to 
$3, Maine Harvies $1.50 to $1.75, Kings $2 
to $3, Talman Sweets $1.50 to $2.25, com- 
mor apples 75 cents to $1.25; box apples, 
cooking 25 to 50 cents, choice eating 75 cents 
tc $1.25. Small lots and jobbing from 50 
cents to $1 per barrel more. 

The export movement in apples continues 
heavy, with practically a record week. Re- 
ceipts are larger. For the week the re- 
ceipts were 82,470 barrels, against 32,423 
barrels for the same week last year. For 
the week the exports were 72,557 barrels, 
including 69,521 barrels to Liverpool, 3036 
barrels to Glasgow. For the same week a 
year ago the shipments were 16,010 barrels ; 
same time in 1900, 17,144 barrels; total since 
the season began, 415,589 barrels; same time 
in 1901, 71,076 barrels; same time in 1900, 
240,374 barrels. 








GUERNSEY ELITE OF MAPLEHURST, NO. 8452. 


(Adv. R. No. 18). 


Owned by G. B. Tallman, Perry, N. Y. 
Official year’s record, Milk 9,197.35 Ibs.; Butter-tat 472.06 Ibs. 





The exports for the week included the 
steamer Ivernia, a part of whose cargo were 
39,611 barrels apples, said to be a record 
shipment from any American port. 

Concord grapes sell at 13 to 14 cents, with 
Catawbas at 15 to 17 cents and a few Ver- 
gennes still offering at 18 cents. Jobbing 
prices are 1 to 2 cents more. California 
Tokays sell at $2.25. to $3 per crate of four 
baskets, according to quality. Foreign are 
quoted at $3.50 to $10 per barrel. ° 

For the week the receipts of grap2s were 
4173 barrels foreign, 69,517 baskets and 4423 
carriers domestic ; same week last year 1205 
barrels foreign, 71,568 baskets and 15 car- 


riers domestic. 
Pears are still offering in a small way 


from cold storage. In a jobbing way they 
are quoted at: Cooking $1.25 to $1.50, 
Beurre Bose $4, Beurre d’Anjou $2.50 to 
$3.50, Sheldon $5, Clairgeau $2 to $3.50, 
Lawrence $1.50 to $2, Keifer $2 to $3. 

Jamaica oranges are in good supply and 
are quoted at $3.50 to $4 per box and $6.50 
to $7 per barrel; new Floridas sell at $3.50 
to $4. For the week the receipts of oranges 
were 3885 hoxes Jamaica and 3589 barrels; 
same week a year ago, 2962 boxes and 4356 
barrels; this year, 4370 boxes Florida; last 
year, 2387 boxes. 

California lemons are in light supply and 
are firmer at $5 to $5.50 per box for 300 
counts, $4.50 to $5 for 360 counts and $4.50 
to $5 for 240 counts; Jamaica grape fruit is 
quoted at $3 to $6.50 per, box. 

Cranberries are firm: Barrels $6 to $7.50, 
crates $2 to $2.50, jobbing 50 cents to $1 
more. For the week the receipts of cran- 
berries were 1663 barrels, same week last 
year, 3905 barrels. 

Turkish figs are quoted at 10} to 18 cents 
per pound, as to package and quality. Cali- 
fornia figs are quoted at $1 per box. 

Persian dates sellat 4 to 44 cents per 
pound, with Fard dates at 6 centsin bulk 
and 74 cents for 10-pound boxes. 

Nuts are in good supply and sell at: Wal- 
nuts 11 to 133 cents per pound, castanas 9 to 
11 cents, filberts 11 to12 cents, Texas pecans 
11 to 15 cents, almonds 12 to 13 cents for 
hard and 15 to 17 cents for soft shell. 


Butter Market. 


Butter receipts have been light, and deal- 
ers are asking a little higher prices, though 
buyers are not taking large lots unless they 
can buy as low as a week ago. Western 
markets are at higher rates than Boston, and 
New York is full a cent a pound higher. 
The sale of 2200 tubs of Western June 
creamery, or 132,000 pounds, at 25 cents 
a pound, one of the largest deals for 
some time in cold-storage stock, indi- 
cates a feeling that the surplus here 
may not be able to hold prices down below 
Western rates, but receivers here think 
they can do so, although the receipts just 
now are running light, and the consump- 
tion continues large for the season. There 
was but little business done on Tues- 
day, asis usually the case on Thanksgiving 
week, but general sales of best creamery, 
Northern or Western, were at 26 to 26} cents, 
though some fancy lots reached 27 cents. 
Very few were willing to sell lower than 
these figures, and some held firm at 27 cents. 
Large tubs sold at 26 cents in most cases. 
Northern and Western firsts and best marks 
Eastern at 24 to 25 cents, with fair 
to good Eastern at 20 to 23 cents and 
seconds at 22 to 23 cents. Storage extra 
sold at 245 to 25 cents and good at 23 
to 24 cents. 7 





Boxes are steady at 264 to 27 
cents for extra Northern creamery, 25 cents 
for extra dairy and 22 to 24 cents for com- 
mon to good. Prints a little dull at 264 
cents for extra creamery, 25 cents for extra 
Nortkern dairy2 and 22to 24 cents for com- 
mon to good. Dairy ‘butter in tubs moves 
slowly at 24 to 25 cents for Vermont extra 
and 24 cents for New York extra, and firsts 
are 22 to 23 cents, with seconds 15 to 18cents. 
Imitation creameries are dull at 20 cents for 
extra and 18 to 19 cents for firsts. Ladle 
firsts are 174 to 18cents. Renovated in fair 
demand at 20 to 204 cents for choice, but 
common to good dull at 18 to 19 cents. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending Nov. 22 were 11,055 tubs and 
26,897 boxes, a total weight of 582,460 pounds, 
against 581,970 pounds the previous week 
and 715,288 pounds the corresponding week 
last year. 

The exports of butter from Boston for the 
week were 13,200 pounds, against 76,049 
pounds corresponding week last year. From 
New York 50 packages were exported. 

The stock of butter in the Quincy Market 
Company’s warehouse is 178,644 tubs, against 
142,078 tubs a year ago. The Eastern Com- 
pany reports a stock of 41,766 tubs, against 
19,005 tubs last year, and these added make 
a total stock of 220,410 tubs, against 161,083 
tubs same time last year, an excess for this 
year of 59,327 tubs. The stock was reduced 
10,861 tubs, against 11,257 tubs correspond- 
ing week a year ago. 


a> 





Export Apple Trade. 

The exports of apples last week included 
69,521 barrels from Boston to Liverpool: 
9330 barrels from New York to Liverpool, 
10,534 barrels to London, 4487 barrels to 
various other ports, a total of 24,351 barrels ; 
15,672 barrels from Montreal to Liverpool, 
11,904 barrels to London, 35,531 barrels to 
Glasgow, 4829 barrels to various other ports, 
a total of 67,936 barrels; 40 barrels from St. 
John to London. Total for the week, 94,523 
barrels to Liverpool, 22,478 barrels to Lon- 
don, 35,531 barrels to Glasgow, 9316 barrels 
to various other ports, a total of 161,848 bar- 
rels for the week. Corresponding week 
last year, 36,276 barrels to Liverpool, 23,170 
barrels to London, 3188 barrels to Glasgow, 
2078 barrels to other ports, a total of 64,712 
barrelstoall ports. Since the season opened, 
412,553 barrels have been shipped from 





Boston, 363,363 barrels from New York, 


-23,899 barrels from Portland, 432,147 barrels 
from Montreal, 30,161 barrels from Halifax 
and 40 barrels from St. John, N. B.,a total 
of 1,262,163 barrels from all ports. In same 
period last year Boston shipped 71,076 bar- 
rels, New York 63,497 barrels, Portland 
23,712 barrels, Montreal 122,406 barrels, 
Halifax 111,260 barrels, a total of 391,951 
barrels. 

Acable from James Adam & Son, Liver- 
pool, to Chester R. Lawrence, on Monday, 
says: ‘ Apple market is active in fave of 
heavy imports.” J. C. Houghton & Co., 
of samedate from Liverpool, says: ‘‘ Steam- 
ers Turcoman, Devonian. and remainder of 
Ultonia selling; 15,000 barrels sold. Demand 
very active, but prices remained unchanged. 
Literature. 

A New York lawyer of good family with 
much money is Richard Gordon, the hero of 
Mr. Alexander Black’s first long novel. Mr. 
Black has given an interesting portrait of 
Richard Croker, together with a revelation 
of some of the methods used by Tammany 
Hall. The hero, Richard Gordon, becomes 
engaged in politics, and experiences a de- 
feat at the election. The view which the 
young lawyer takes of his non-success is 
rather amusing. Hehas been in the atti- 
tude of one not minding defeat especially, 
yet when he finds that he has lost he dis- 
covers how much he really did care. The 
love part of the story is developed with 
much mystery. The young lady whom 
Richard loves, declines his offer of marriage, 
yet admits she reciprocates the affection but 
cannot marry him. At Jast the barriers 
are forced. one side as she confesses to 
an elopement early in her life, without 
marriage, as the reason for the refusal. 
The conversations between Richard and this 
woman have something of the socialistic 
atmosphere. There is often a terseness in 
the dialogues throughout the book which 
breaks the even flow of the conversa- 
tional part. There are obscurities which 
render some portions of the sory bafiling, 
cold and mysterious. True emotions are 
lacking so often that the tale seems bloodless 
in many parts. One feels as ifthe charac. 
ters ought to sense more; at any rate, 








ard’s sister, although not one of the central 
characters, appears much more human than 
her brother’s fiancee. Richard’s friend is a 
cynical type of a man, and not far from 
being a most wearisome one when he is 
talking. The second chapter in the book 
contains a fine description of a race 
with time. Julia Darwood’s father is 
on his deathbed and sends for his daugh- 
ter. There is a limited space of time in 
which togain the train, and Richard Gor- 
don attempts to catch it with fast horses in 
order toaid Miss Darwood in every possible 
way to reach her destination. The train ‘is 
blockaded and a sleigh is obtained in which 
to finish their journey. “It grew colder 
and the powdered snow struck them 
viciously. Gordon, with his head low, 
spoke to her from beneath the peak of his 
newly acquired cap. Her voice, coming 
from behind the ice-flecked veil, was confi- 
dent and cheerful. ‘1 have been over this 
road so many times,’ she said. The horses 
plunged under the prick of the ice, flinging 
snow-spray to the right and left. The trees 
twisted and crackled and showered them 
from overhead. The air cleared 
and within five minutes a light gleamed over 
the rim of a low hill to the north. She had 
been leaning forward intently. ‘ The house,’ 
she cried, with something like a sob. 
*‘ Thank God,’ muttered Gordon.’’ 

The book contains much that is individual, 
and there is a clearness about the plot that 
is refreshing. | Boston: Lothrop Publish- 
ing Company. Price, $1.50. ] 

This novel, by Frank H. Spearman, has a 
professional atmosphere throughout. Dr. 
Bryson, the chief character, is an eminent 
oculist, who, having had to secure his 
advancement by his own efforts, is exceed- 
ingly philanthropic in his practice. He is 
of a dictatorial disposition, but has a kind 
nature, and possesses the power of personal 
attraction or magnetism. His presence gives 
confidence, and in no way is it better illus- 
trated than in the case of Ruth, the little 
girl suffering with glaucoma. The child at 
once gives the doctor her whole confidence, 
and remains perfectly quiet while he exam- 
ines her eyes. That the doctor is a student is 
finely shown a few nights before he operates 
upon Ruth. ‘‘ The student lamp was burning. 
Bryson’s books laid in a heap on the floor, 
and he sat with his legs crossed before the 
dying fire, his head supported wearily 
upen his hands. . little, so little 
new, much, so much old, so unsatisfactory, 
80 little fact, so little theory. Grim, 
mysterious, deadly disease! It was not of 
the mother he was thinking in the midnight 
except to think of her asleep while he pon- 
dered. It was not her eyes strangely awe 
inspiring; not of her hands in her lap; not 
of her hair vaguely curling about her ears 
that he was thinking, but of the spectre that 
brooded over the eyes of her child—the 
spectre of glaucoma! ’’ The professional 
man is always evident in J)r. Bryson, his 
trained eyes ever seen searching for evi- 
dence of disease. He is the result of a 
mighty ambition and hard work, his own 
soul being wrapped up in his profession. 
How much confidence he has come ton repose 
in his own skill is evident by the 
shock he suffers when he discovers he is 
powerless before a case of blindness. Eyes 
that are healthy and should see do not, and 
he cannot ascertain the reason. He lets his 
practice go, devoting his whole time to this 
onecase. The love part of the story is 
developed, but suffers by the continued con- 
ventuality which at times becomes obtrusive 
to general feeling. The diction is often 





enough so that would be forced to throw off ! 
that icy reserve which is maddening. Rich- | 


faulty, and there are too many fine phrases 
which detract from what otherwise would 
be a wel!-axpressed thought. ‘The question 
of divorce 1s. broached here, and, although 
the arguments used are simple, they are con- 
clusive. ‘The character of Mrs. Eliot, the 
mother of Ruth, is a finely drawn character 
of a womanly woman, Her husband is liv- 
ing, but cowardly deserted her, and she is 
left to support herself and her child. Al- 
though she firmly believes civorce is wrong, 
she is strongly tempted to change her views. 
The picture of her struggles discloses a fine 
nature which shows itself best through the 
trials it has to encounter. Dr. Bryson is 
the typical medicine man of the day who '8 
thoroughly in love with his work and is 
wholly in earnest in furthering the cause of 
his profession. Mr. Spearman has infused 
a deal of human passion and suffering into 
the book,- but his characters ure not mon- 
strosities, they are very natural people with 
their share of joy and sorrow. [New York: 
Charles Sciibner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. ] 


A Golden Rule 
of Agriculture: 


Be good to your land and your crop 
will be good. Plenty of 


Potash 


in the fertilizer spells quality 
and quantity in the har- 
vest. Write us and 

we will send you, 





Sree, by next mail, 
our money winning 





line. 


BY R. G. F. CANDAGE. 
(From a paper read before the Brookline Historical 
Society, Oct. 22, 1902, and reprinted here from the ere 
Brookline Chronicle.) 





was erected the brick schoolhouse. His estate 
included land on Warren street later owned |): 
the Murdocks, but now included in the Sargen: 
estate. 

William Hyslop, so far as appears, never live 
in the old house, but his son of the same nam: 
did. In 1796 Willian Hyslop, senior, died, aid 
on February Mth, 1797,his heirs, Increase Sumne: 
of Roxbury, and his wife Elizabeth, * as heirs 0: 
their father William Hyslop,’ deeded the prop 
erty to David Hyslop of Brookline, * the five- 
acre lot with building thereon ” and other lands 
in Brookline, *‘ in consideration of $1.” Increase 
Sumner was Governor of Massachusetts, 1797 to 
1799, dying in office: His wife was daughter o 
William and Mehitable Hyslop of Brookline; his 
mother was Sarah, daughter of Robert Sharp 
of Brookline; his sister Sarah Sumner married 
Ebenezer Davis of Brookline, whose son, Thomas 
Aspinwall Davis, built the house in the centre of 
Linden place, and who was mayor of Boston at 
the time of his death, in 1845. 

David Hyslop, who bought the property of Gov 
ernor Sumner, was the brother of Mrs. Sumner, 
and it was he who gave the baptismal fountain 
costing forty dollars to the Virst Parish Church. 

April 15th, 1800, David Hyslop sold and con. 
veyed the old house, out-ouildings and five-acre 
lot to Mr. John Carn. s of Boston, ‘“‘in consider- 
ation of $4066.67.” 

Mr. Carnes owned the hill in the rear of the 
present First Parish mecting-house, and of him 
the town and Parish b ught the lot in 1805 upon 
which the meeting-house was built in 1806. He 
owned “the homestead lot and_ buildings 
thereon,’”? some cight years, and presumably 
oceupied them, although no incidents worth re- 
cording have been found in eonnection with 
them. 

On March 23d, 1808, he deeded them to Eliza- 
beth Partridge of Boston, widow, in considera 
tion of $6,000, he being described in that instru- 
ment as “ John Carnes of Boston, Gentleman.” 
Mrs. Elizabeth Partridge’s deed describes the 
premises as follows :— 

“A parcel of land and messuage in Brookline 
bounded bya stone wall, beginning at a corner 
near where the meeting house formerly stood, 
thence running Westerly and Northwesterly by 
the Country road to land of John Goddard and 
Sons to the Worcester -Turnpike road, Easterly 
on said Turnpike Koad to land of Thomas 
Walley, thence Easterly and Southeasterly by 
said Walley’s land to the Town land, and thence 
Southerly by said Town land tothe bounds first 
mentioned, together with the dwelling house and 
out houses thereon standing. Containing about 
8 acres more or less.”’ 

The wicow Partridge was said to be wealthy, 
but she lived a quiet, unostentatious life so far 
as appears, in the old house, and died under its 
roof June 6th, 1814, eighty-six years cf age, six 
years after her purchase of it. She left a will 
naming her devisees “ William Gooch and Deborah 
his wife, Stephen Bean and Susanna his wife of 
Boston, Thomas T. Hubbard and Joseph Hubbard 
by Peter Brooks their guardian,” who conveyed 
the property to Thomas W. Sumner and Elizabeth 
his wife of Boston, on April 1st, 1816, ‘ for the 
consideration of $1.00.” ‘“ All right, title and 
interest in and a parcel of land in Brookline, 
which was conveyed to Elizabeth Partridge by 
John Carnes of Boston, Gentleman, by his deed 
of March 23, 1808, and recorded in Norfolk regis- 
try, Lib. 29, Fol. 246. Reference is made to said 
deed for description of said premises.” 

Mr. Sumner came to Brookline from Bost n, 
where he resided on Chamber street, and | is 
occupation having been a house carpenter, in 
these days he would probably be called a builder 
and contractor. He had been a Selectman of 
Boston, had been a representative from that 
town to the General Court for seven years, from 
1805 to 1811 and was highly respected. 

He was of a generous and kindly nature, and 
he won the friendship and regard of the school 
children of the brick schoolhouse by giving fruit 
from his orchard and by assigning the fruit of 
several trees to their especial use. This affable 
gentleman lived inthe old house for thirty odd 
years, and died under its roof May 29th, . 849, aged 
eighty years, regretted by many persons, kis wife 
having preceded him to her final rest. 

After Mr. Sumner’s death a plan of the land 
was made by T. and J. Doane, dated May 6th, 
1850, and it was divided into lots, and hs heirs 
* Emily P. Sumner of Boston. Eliza P. Sumner, 
William H. Allen and Caroline H. Allen ux Wil- 
liam of New Bedford, and Alice E. Sumner of 
Walpole on July 9, 1850, conveyed a part of the 
same {to James T. Fisher of Boston, in considera- 
tion of $6112.51.” 

The deed described the property transferred as 
follows :— 

** 6-7 of a parcel of land in Brookline and the 
mansion house thereon, being lots numbered 9 
and 10 on T. & J. Doane’s plan dated May 6, 1850. 
Bounded South by Walnut Street 119.57 feet; 
Southwest by the same on a curve, with a radius 
of 32 feet. 33 feet; Southwest again on said Street 
256.92 feet; North by lot 11 said plan 81.73 feet; 
Northwest by the same 121.15 feet; Northeast by 
land of Hutchins 64.16 feet; and East by lots 6, 7 
and 8. 370.7 feet; containing by estimation 61,565 
feet. The mansion house of the late Thomas W. 
Sumner stands on lot 10.” 

On June 18th, 1851, James T. Fisher of Boston 
deeded to Nathaniel G. Chapin of Brookline “ in 
consideration of $7750 a parcel of land in Brook- 
line with buildings thereon. Being lots 9 and 10 
and part of 11 on T. & J. Doane’s plan of the 
Sumner estate, containing by estimation 71429 
square feet; Being the same premises conveyed 
to me by deeds recorded with Norfolk Deeds Lib. 
195, Fol. 141 and Lib. 197, Fol. 74.” 

Mr. Chapin was a merchant of Boston and a 
well-known resident of Brookline for many years. 
He wasa Selectman of Brookline for the years 
1861 and 1842, trustee of the cemetery for 1875 and 
1876 and an auditor for 1877 and 1878. 

He occupied the old mansion until 1876, when he 
conveyed the property to Henry G. Rice and 
Charles L. Thayer, trustees, and they in consid- 
eration of $4,050, on June 25th, 1877, deeded it to 
Moses Williams, Jr. Mr. Williams’ deed in 
cluded land not of Mr. Chapin’s grant, the whole 
containing 130,997 square feet by estimation, and 
buildings. 

Mr. Williams graduated from the Brookline 
High School, Harvard University and Harvard 
Law School, and was admitted to the bar, where 
he has won distinctions. 

He represented the town in the General Court 
for the years 1873, 1874, and 1875, and was a Select - 
man for the year 1878, but declined a re-election 
has been, with his brother, Charles A. Willi.ms 
Town Counsel for twenty years or more, and is 
now a Trustee of the Public Library and a mem- 
ber of this society. 

He owned and occupied the old mansion house 
until 1886, when he took it down and erected 


upon its site the fine modern house now stand- 
ing, and which he owned and occupied until. 1899, 
when he sold it to its present owner, Mrs. 
Francis E. Hunt, wife of William D. Hunt, Esq. 

For nearly a hundred and fifty years the old 
house was a landmark in the town.: If its walls 
could have given a recital of events which trans- 
red within them, much that is now lost would 
ve been added to the history of our town con- 
cerning those who were its owners and occupants. 
Of that long list,all but one have passed away and 
we simply catch glimpse of their lives and charac- 
ters through this fragmentary and imperfect 


Houses as well as towns have histories, and 
some houses have exceedingly interesting histo- 
ries, and by their study much can be learned of 
what transpired in and about them in regard to 
the character and lives of their owners and occu- 
pants, which yive interest to the place where 
they have been located: The Jeremy Gridley 
house, so called, of Brookline, is one old house 
with a history ana is the subject of this paper. 

This house was gambrel-rvofed, built in 1740, 
on the site of another house destroyed by fire the 
same. year, opposite the present First Parish 
meeting-house, by Nathaniel Gardner of Brook- 
line, who was a merchant with his place of 
business in Boston. The house existed from that 
date to 1886, a period of a hundred and forty-six 
years, during which the country passed through 
the most interesting stages of its development. 

Mr. Gardner belonged to the family of that 
name, well knownin the earlier history of the 
town, whose kinsman, Isaac Gardrer, was killed 
atthe battle of Lexington.. He occupied the 
house until his death some five or six years after 
its erection. His ‘heirs conveyed the Mansion 
House, Barn and Smith’s shop with piece of land 
containing 5 acres more or less,bounded Westerly 
ard Southwesterly on County Road, Northeasterly 
on land of Benjamin Gardner, Southeasterly on 
land of Rev Jos. Allen in jart, and in part by 
meeting house on Town land. In consideration 
of £1000 in Bills of Credit, to Joseph and Moses 
White, September 19, 1746.” The consideration 
included land not contained in the five acres 
mentioned. Deacon Benjamin White of the First 
Parish Church was the occupantzof the house 
during this ownership, according to Miss Woods’ 
statement in “ Historical Sketches of Brookline.” 
The property next passed into the hands and 
occupancy of Jeremy Gridley, Esq., but his deed 
is not found in the Suffolk registry, and prob- 
ably was never recorded. He came to Brook- 
line from Boston {prior to 1755, but the precise 
date is not known. He was born in Boston, 
March 10, 1701, graduated from Harvard College 
in 1725, studied law and was admitted to the bar, 
where he won the distinction of being called 
“* The Father of the Boston Bar.” He held many 
town and public offices during his residence in 
the town, and died September 10, 1767. 

His brother, Richard Gridley, was administra- 
tor of his estate, which on December 29th, 1768, 
he deeded to Walter Logan of Roxbury, as ap- 
pears by papers in the Suffolk probate registry, 
but is not found in the Registry of Deeds, and 
probably was never recorded. 

The next owner and occupant was Henry Hul- 
ton, Esq., one of the five Royal Commissioners of 
Customs appointed in 1767 by the, British govern- 
ment for the collection of the revenue at Boston. 
He arrived in this country from England, Decem- 
ber, 1767, and took up his residence at the Grid- 
ley house in Brookline. 

He was an ostentatious person, fond of pomp 
and show, and often entertained parties of Brit- 
ish officers at his house, who “rode through the 
town to and from Boston, attired in uniforms, 
with nodding plumes and gay trappings. 

It was a time of unrest in the public mind, and 
those scenes, inconnection with Hulton, who was 
looked upon by the quiet, sober people of the 
town as a disturber of their peace and a hated 
collector of ‘* unjust taxes,” further inflamed the 
smothering fire within, until endurance by them 
had lost its virtue, and the result was that the 
windows of his house were smashed, and he fled 
to Boston. But even that town became too warm 
for the Royal Commissioners, who for further 
security retired to the Castle, and later Hulton 
returned to England, to be heard of no more as 
a Royal Commissioner in this country. 

His Brookline property was contiseated and 
sold under an Act of the General Court, in which 
he and others similarly situated were designated 
“ conspirators and absentees.” The deed recorded 
in the Suffolk registry conveying the property 
under that Act bears date of May 11th, 1781, and 
is as follows :— 

“KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENCE 
** Whereas by an act of the General Court of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in the 
Year of our Lord One thousand Seven hundred 
and Eighty One * An Act to provide for the pay- 
ment of debts due from the Conspirators and 
Absentees and for the recovery of Debts due to 
them’ and by another Act in addition to said Act 
We Richard Craunch of Braintree Samuel Hen- 
shaw of Milton and Samuel Barrett of Boston are 
inthe County of Suffolk Esqrs are authorized 
and empowered.to Sell the Estate of said Con- 
spirators and, Absentees lying in the County of 
Suffolk and to give good and sufticient deeds in 
fee to the purchaser inthe Name aud behalf of 
the Commonwealth. 

“ Now know Ye that we, the said Richard 
Craunch, Samuel Henshaw and Samuel Barrett 
by virtue of the ahaha and authority to us given 
in said Act and Dy these presence Do Sell, Con- 
vey and Confirm unto David Cuok of Roxbury in 
the County of Suffolk Gentn his Heirs ‘and 
Assigns forever all the real estate of Henry Hul- 
ton late of Brookline in the County of Suffolk 
Esqr. now couspirator for the sum ot 12202 in 
gold and silver Value to us in hand paid before 
the delivery hereof by the said David Cook which 
sum was the © ost it would fetch ana the Estate 
in the town of Brookline is bounded as follows: 
“One piece of land containing about 5 acres 
more or less bounded Southerly and Westerly on 
the County road Northeily and Northeasterly on 
land in possession now or late of Elisha Gardner 
Easterly and Northeasterly on Town land by the 
meeting house together with the dwelling house 
barn and outhouses. Also other land in Brook- 
hne ete.” 

Prior to this sale, Rev. Joseph Jackson of the 
First Parish Church occupied the house for four 
or five years, as appears from a petition to the 
Genera] Court on file in the Massachusetts 
archives at the State House and from the diary 
of Thomas Hutcheson. 

Whether David Cook ever occupied the prem- 
ises himself there is no evidence to ‘show, and 
probably he did not. 

On July 29th, 1785, David Cook deeded the prop- 
erty to John Lucas of Boston, Gentleman, for 
the “ consideration of £397 S10 Lawful money.” 


John Lucas held the property for nearly five 
years. He gave four hundred dollars towards 
furnishing the meeting-house built in 1806, 
apparently after he had left the town, which 
stamps him a generous man. Part of the money 
given by him was spent in the purchase of a 
clock, which remained in the meeting-house until 
it was demolished and then was removed to the 
Town Hall, and from that to the present Town 
Hall in 1873. Some seven or eight lyears ago, by 
vote of the town, it was restored to the custody 
of the First Parish, and now, although nearly a 
ooeane i pans to mark time with regu- 
arity in the new meeting-h 

cthet add watia g-house, its rightful 
John Lucas and his wife Hannah co 

their property in Brookline to William Knight 
and his wife Anna, March 17th, 1790, for £800, and 
they by deed of even date conveyed it to William 
mee of Brookline “tn consideration of 5 shil- 
Wiiliam Hyslop was a wealth man 

and resided on the Boylston sae patos 
the property of Henry Lee, Esq., father of our 
late townsman Henry Lee, Esq. 

Mr. Hylsop donated to the town the t: 

lot of land in the fork of the roads welt te 








account of their connection with “an old house 


First Parish meeting-house, in 1793, upon which | with a history. 
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Po where sv many are gathered under one roof, house efforts are to be credited with most of | - 
‘i ultry. | if any coneginnn on te heatlnns disease gets this attractiveness, but Southern-grown 
rop Practical Poultry Puints. in one flock, it is difficult to prevent it from seas make a good second. When your 
‘ , : ; running through all of them. This also time comes to buy them it will be your priv- 
We scarcely know which disease kills the | maxes the yards too narrow, and to get the ilege to say which sort you will have, and 
most poultry each year, the liver disease or | room that should be allowed to each tlock your saying will be governed by the price 
the roup, yet the existence of the former is | they must be very long. Anything that is mark, probably. Anyway, you can have 
scarcely Known to many poultry keepers. | saved in the building in this way is lost in tomatoes, cucumbers, radishes, romaine, 
They know that some hens grow poor even | the gost of fencing such yards. They may escarole, chicory, lettuce, eggplant, mush- 
when well fed, and finally die as a result of | qo, for fanciers who keep only a breeding rooms, Brussels sprouts, artichokes, veg- 
this apparent wasting away. If they were | pon of a half-dozen birds in each compart- etable marrow, and goodness knows 
opened and examined then the liver would | ment. We haye also seen the colony plan what else in the vegetable line. A 
be found either soft and pulpy, or greatly | jn, which each flock of perhaps twenty or word as to vegetable marrow. Your Eng- 
enlarged and covered with small white | thirty has a house and yard or two yards to lish cousin could tell you a long story about 
spots. If noticed when the disease first itself, and while this is better, it makes it. With the material and information 
assumes a serious aspect the hen will be almost too much travel to visit many of easily obtainable just now, you may become 
seen to be moping and dull, and the red of | them. somewhat acquainted with it when you 
the comb will be yellow, as also the face.| We like best a double house with room for will. It is to be peeled, have seeds removed, 
While it is difficult to cure this trouble and | two focks, makin: about 12x24 feet on the cut in slices, boiled till tender, then heated ——___—— 
not worth the trouble for an ordinary fowl, | ground, if the twelve-feet boards are the in butter, with @ bit of lemon juice in tt, | total stock today is 114,953.987 pounds. The stock 
it may be cured in some cases by giving two | easiest to procure, or larger if weare obliged and if you like a scattering of Parmesan | on and Nov. 23, 1901, was 83,009,952 pounds. 
grains of calomel every other day, following to take fourteen-feet boards. If the boards cheese over it. If after this experience | —The total area of the public lands may be 
with a half teaspoonful of castor oil or even are matched, covered with roofing cloth or . you desire to cultivate the acquaintance | stated to be approximately 1,809,539,840 acres, of 
of fresh lard. The food should be only hard | felt and shingled, they should be warm keep right on, adding things that suggest | which 83,955,476 acres are undisposed of, 151,161,- 
grain, as wheat, barley or oats, no mashes enough in this climate, or, if not, they can themselves to your palate to make it more | &8 scres have been reserved for various pur- 
and but little meat food, but always plenty | pe sheathed on the inside of the studding valuable. poses, and 764,422,726 acres have been appro- 
of grit and pure water within reach of | with matched boards again, at least on the Perhaps it is from the pineapples that pee ‘ ‘ 
them. north side and east end un which we get most of the fragrance of fruit stalls arises, | ,—— rcacningn mys aay oth vonage aiden 
Other hens seem to lay on fat excessively, | most of our cold winds. at any rate the bouncing specimens from against 91,562 cases last week: corresponding 
and die suddenly. Many ascribe all such; We would not have it so high that it would Porto Rico smell good enough to eat; then, period last year, 96,036. The total shipments thus 
lis estate cases to apoplexy, from too liberal use of | not keep warm, nor so low that a man could for fragrance there are the grapes of hot- | far in 1902 have been 3,957,772 cases, against 4,360,- 
wned by rich food, but we think impure food, or that | not stand upright in front of the roosts and x house growth, and a few of out-door origin | 904 cases in 1901. 
auegont which has soured, is one cause of the liver dropping boards. We would have it face Ya b that fill every grape want a reasonable | —The total Indian population of the United 
asain trouble. In these cases the liver is likely | toward the southor southeast, and would human being could experience. And. grape — oS ee - pig fe 
uesaniaen to be much enlarged. The only possible | not have too much glass in the front, as that fruit and oranges, and apples and pears all jacliasl “Witnae’ ates Gaia, leaving 12 i 
lied, ard remedy consists in reducing the amount of | would make it too warm when the sun do their share toward enticing the buyer condpeing S86 reaarveitons, having 55.147,800 
e Sumner food given almost to a starvation point, cut-| shines and too coid at night, though the y into their precincts. Referring to pears, acres, outside of New York and the Indian Tere 
s heirs of ting out Indian corn or cornmeal entirely, | latter can be remedied in part by the use of |! there is a delicacy for beginning the ritory. 
he prop- and, in fact, all warm mashes. An occa-| curtains or shutters, or by double windows {I . | Thanksgiving dinner that will vary the} ——The amount expended during the year for 
the five- sional feed of wheat bran mixed in cold | in winter. A window three feet high by if) monotony of other years, called the alli-| salaries and other expenses of the Pension 
her lands water, just enough to leave it crumbly, will | twelve feet long, the lower edge two fect fr gator pear, which had its beginning 1n | Bureau, and the cost of disbursements, fees of 
Increase be beneficial rather than injurious. Having | from the ground, is ample for a room twelve | South America. Eaten with a bit of salt | ¢x#mining surgeons, etc., was $9,596,100.04, mak- 
| . ts - the rvosts too near the roof, so that a change | or fourteen feet square. The roosts should before the soup, as you eat canteloupe, they ing png —_ cost of maintenance of system $141,- 
cline; his in temperature outside is quickly felt on the | be low and the board to collect the drop- ALSIKE CLOVER. figure satisfactorily, or you may bring |” "rn, Ge istis un thes Ghlaih Seltl diccblinit tet 
rt Sharp back near which the liver lies, is thought | pings below them, while the feed boxes and them in later if it appears to you they last week included 2075 cattle, 2843 sheep, 6300 
married by some to be wu not infrequent cause of | water tanks or troughs should be at the should be held back. It may be that the | quarters of beef from Boston; 1230 cattle, 1484 
Thomas liver disease, but we have not had satisfac- | front. The nests may be under the drop | 110,000 barrels; Michigan and Wisconsin, | $15, clover $10 to $11. Long rye straw in | doleful stories we heard not long ago about | sheep, 13,720 quarters of beef from New York; 
centre of tory evidence of this. Yet it will do no | pings board if so desired, having a section | with a joint output of about eighty thousand | demand at $14 to $16 for No.1 and $13 to | the cranberry scarcity were all true, but we | 650 cattle, 1374 sheep from Baltimore; 1160 cattle 
oston at harm to avoid this possible cause, as it will | to lift up for convenience in reaching them, barrels; Oregon, Washington, Nova Scotia | $14 for No. 2. Short rye is $7 to $8, oat $8 | seem to have a plenty just now, and who | from Portland and 3771 cattle, 1777 sheep from 
be but an error on the right side. or having them to draw out. It is little | and afew other places. Frosts and pests | and wheat $8 to $10. At Jersey ‘ ity the | frets for the future? To tell the truth, the | Montreal; # total of 8686 cattle, 7478 sheep, —_— 
y Of Gov This disease, like the roup, may be said | more work to care for two flocks in such @ | have cut down the total crop this year, and | condition of the hay market is about the subject of them is introduced here as an pci gg a nip ee. S Pe ee 
— to be hereditary, or at least it 80 weakens | house than for a single flock, and the yards | it is believed that cranberries will costa | same as for past two weeks. The receipts excuse for interpolating a very delicious Liverpool; 1260 oeMie. oF baie 3600 quarters of 
Charch the vigor of the fowl that the chickens are | may be as wide as desired. little more than last year. have been moderate, and demand is good for | recipe which Miss Farmer promulgated be- | peet went to London; 627 cattle to Glasgow; 250 
oe more liable to it. Many lose large numbers + —-<- Harvesting cranberries in a Massachu- best grades. Much of the arrivals are | fore her audience two or theee weeks ago, | cattle, 508 sheep to Bristol; 421 cattle to Man- 
ive-acre of the chickens they hatch each year by Brittle Spring Chickens. setts cranberry bog ona day late in Sep- | medium or lo ver grades, but they sell fairly | called very naturally, ‘Frozen Cran- | chester; 1200 quarters of beef to Southampton 
onsider- using eggs from hens that are so diseased Spring chickens that have been in cold | tember is a picturesque sight. he work is| well. Prime timothy is $19 to $20 and | berries.” This is the way it reads: ‘ Pick | and 79 cattle, 220 sheep to Bermuda and West 
that the chickens lack in vitality, and doubt- | 5+) hace for two years are not by any means | now done chiefly by Portuguese. They are | No. 1318 to $20, No.2 $16 to $17 and No. | over and wash four cups of cranberries, | Indies. 
r of the less this may be the cause of many chickens strangers to Buffalo tables; no more are | Paid at the rate of eight cents for six quarts, | 3 $14 to $15, clover mixed No. 1 $15to $16 | cook ten minutes with two cups boiling Pees meri agt 8, gel ey me Ley Pa 
| of him dying in the shell. In cases of such mys- | , fresh eggs ”’ that have nanan ie cold storage | and they earn from $3 to $5 a day. They | and No. 2 $13 to $14, clover No. 1 $14 and | water and two and one-quarter cups sugar, tw $96 pony Ng pte: phe the 2 ieee hartge 
_— terious deaths among chickens at the Rhode | +... year. more or less. use scoops for the most part in gathering | No. 2 $11 to $12. Long rye straw is $17 for | skim, cool, turn into a mould and pack in ice | "° pensions were $2,804,408,857.22, and for cost of 
cote Island Experiment Station they found many |" « 44 it takes a mighty good judge to tell | the berries, and they pluck the clusters| No. 1 and $15 for No. 2, tangled rye, | and salt, using equal parts. Let stand four | pape re expenses $91,654,717.92, or a 
umably such cases in chickens but three or four | 1101, trom chickens or eggs that have just | from the vines without injuring them to any | large bales $10 to 11 and swall bales $3 to | hours.” That, you know, for a punch mid- | total of $2,896,063,575.12, making the entire cost of 
pt weeks old. While itis not always easy to| 0 i) trom the farmer's barnyard,” said a | practical extent. The scoops hurt the berry |-$9, oat straw $8 to $10 and wheat straw | way of the dinner would be a pretty de- | the maintenance of the pension system since the 
h with detect the liver disease inits first stages, well-known cold-storage man with whom a much less than the hand would, for the | the same. , light.—Boston Transcript. foundation of the Government nearly $3,000,000,- 
avoid using eggs for hatching from fowl] reporter talked yesterday. fruit is so perishable that it will rot if} The Hay Trade Journal gives the highest ase 000. of this paarenh One was on account . 
trewnedl that have shown marked changes in weight | ‘4.1, storage,” said he, “we keep the | bruised or squeezed by the picker’s fingers. | prices at $20 at Jersey City, $19.50 at Never in the history of this port have there | the war of the Revolution, $45,025,297 on accoun 
ation ‘ : ; : 9 9 s ¢ 4 ila- | been so many ocean steamers i t.d he | Of service in the War of 1812, $5,814,206 on account 
sidera either way, or tnat are not bright andactive| oat a temperature of from three to | In some of the bogs tramps are almost ex- | Boston, $19 at New York, $18.50 at Phila any ore in port, due to the | vice in the Indian wars (1832-1842), $31,861,- 
instru- appearing. We would also have said those four degrees below zero all the year round. clusively employed, and the *hoboes ” say | delphia, $17 at Baltimore and New Orleans, p60 ager May Lo Ras & a 3 —— ot an: neneent. of cede & tes a War. 
ca that show yellow in face or comb, but | Ww) over is put into storage is simply | that they find this agood chance to lay in a | $16.50 at Buffalo, Washington and Rich- iideanne psp proce Gasthids on ecesuah of the. Wer With Spain and 
s the usually after they reach that stage they | >. 30), stiff, and in this state it is impossible | little “green.” The cranberry season | mond, $16 at Pittsburg, $14.50 at Louisville, the entire fleet fly the British flag. There are | $%728.878,276 on account of the war of the Rebel- 
ok line will aot produce many eggs. As we have | ¢.. it +) change condition ; it is just as good | furthermore comes at a time of the year | $!4 at Chicago and seemghie, oe Cin- | torty more regular liners and “ tramps ” coming, | 0H. 
corner said, we would not try tocureany but a very | 1. day it is taken out of cold storage as it | When sleeping on park benches is not as cinnati, $13 at St. Louis, $12 at Minneap-| ang among all is no American ship. ——Eggs are quiet, although fancy Cape or 
stood, valuable hen, and even then doubt if she was the day it was put in, no matter what | Arcadian as in the summer time. vlis, $11.50 at Duluta and $11 at Kansas City. | —_The price of cotton see has fallen to 312 a nouns lots am _ _ at en — 
ay ee would be valuable as a breeder the same nti of tee be permitted to elapse,| Cedar swampsare usually chusen to con- a er a a ton. hong ruling at $20 earlier in the season. sy ys tee Pimp saemnp dene te 
isterly season, Better kill and burn her, or bury her | whether it be one year ortwo or even | vert into cranberry bogs. After the vines Goods the Market Provides. mene at Memphis are the heaviest ever thirty ecnte ond Restheen the came, with thir to 
ee deeply under some tree or vine where she longer.” | are set out, it is three or four years before Althvugh the market-place at Thanksgiv-| __4 quieter demand for wool h as led to no | 800d twenty-two to twenty-four cents. Western 
hence will enrich the soil. It is no uncommon thing in this city for | they bear fruit. About once in two years & | ing js very much like an oft-told story, it is, | easing off in prices. Actual sales of medium Ohio | {@n¢y candled are twenty-six to twenty-seven 
“A aad ; : = eee ae se be- | Produce merchants to buy thousands of layer of fine sand is sprinkled over the bogs nevertheless, just as interesting to the soul | fleece have been made at the highest prices of | C€®tS, choice twenty five cents, selected twenty- 
about There is always « Raine emacs | dozens of eggs in the summer time, when | 80 that the trailing shoots may take rot, | on nospitable things intent as ever it was. | the year. The costly new fall wools of Texas are | tW to twenty-four cents and fair to good twenty 
tween the different breeds, or some different | eggs are selling for next-to-nothing prices, | and the number of plants will be thus in-| 4,4 though every year there are present in | Sellingat a profit, and have advanced within a | t® twenty-two cents, with dirties at fifteen to 
althy, breeds, as to the size of the eggs that they | - Sane sheic -gubeate eummsannadin tn “ereased. ‘It is only the upright stems which increasing numbers those things good to eat | Week. Foreign markets are very firm and ad- eighteen cents. There nas been a steady fair de- 
30 far will lay more usually than in the number Crit orage houses and hold them for a bear fruit, and, consequently, it is most de- | \"rrcn help to makea dinner appetizing, it | (c8,, welbourne is higher on choice wools. | Ponts for Sone” ached aid JE, to 19) conte for 
pian they puadnee in & sannen. Sete Age" wo rise inthe egg market. Bought at fifteen | sirable to increase their number by the sand | sti) displays as its chief attraction his lord- letmiten ye cee a mg ‘ = = summer packed. There are now 123,984 cases in 
sagen net: Tey — agli aia pn 'cents or less a dozen, they are held until | treatment.—New York Tribune. ship, the turkey. Of this bird and his con-/ Buenos Ayres has temporarily suspended pusi- | Cold storage, against 82,549 cases a year ago. 
borah a ent avi E h in number. | the price has soared to thirty or thirty-five “er dition some dividuals who are given to| ness there. The receipts of wool in Boston since | —————————————_—————-——- 
ife of spy pees ns ight ws ;| cents when the supply from the henneries Vegetables in Boston Market. having fits of the blues declare that it 1s not | Jan. 1, 1902, have been 293,019,337 pounds, against 
bbard How much of this increased weight was is exceedingly small, and then they are put : t ie . to be in very high flavor this year, owing | 242,864,982 pounds for the same period in 1901. j 
reye edible and how much was shell and the : 4 | Wedid not look for any decline in prices ‘ The Boston shipments to date are 255,405,813 
veyed 2 | on the market at a good big gain. : ap to the bland November we have been ( ; . 
abeth inner skin, or which was the most valuable anoth a etna senneiineeiiitiarideniie of vegetables here until thanksgiving was having. fer Thode seamie @ bé a tendition pounds, against shipments of 233,773,655 pounds 
” the for food purposes by containing the most — pee me oli > told of an acci- past, but the market is well stocked, and Pon pool effec’ that cold weather is for the same period in 1901. ‘The stock on hand in For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
and ‘tein, we have no means of judging. 4 reporter et; — some are lower because of the abundance. eae f the | Boston, Jan. 1, 1902, was 77,340,463 pounds; the Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
kline, aa the foreing ef pullets to begin laying ent which recently occurred in one of the oats sell at 35 to 50 cents a box, carrots 40| Needed for a proper plumping o ~ . EES TD NE Rada subject to can be cured by this 
ge by cae wor on of older fowl to increase | ©0!d-storage warehouses of which he is very 4), 59 cents, parsnips 75 cents and flat turnips — — bois er ber a gee ere valuable remedy. Also 
aoen heir egg . duction by the use of stimu- familiar. k : 50 cents, yellow turnips, St. Andrews 65 to | '988 erore, = f 2 sans ’ 
regis- t 1elr CBB pom a It in| “Acrate of chickens was being moved the ~_ tsa barrel. Native onions are 55 to 65 when the time came for proving the turkey GR 
pe lating foods, is almost certain to result in other day,” said he, “and by accident the ‘? CCM ® Darre’. | ‘ell w #1,.95| it was as delectable as it ever had been, [ an er / lams : 
making the eggs smaller in size, and they | aa which plc patna cents a bushel, Massachusetts yellow § _ provided it had been selected wisely. That's | 3 For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
Sten, will continue so until after they have hada | daaueaieniendt fowl, fell a distance of about | to 32a pncsiyy pes id gy vom hyphae the difisnity many times: theone whe goes and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 
d lis rest, even if they do not always coutinue | twenty feet. It had been in storage about | yong Dea % ee ee wy poreche a dozen | “a marketing ” is not up to knowing the Taunton, Mass. No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
a so. Extra large or unusually small eggs are | two yearsand had become a veritable cake | Gomme Semenee. . ~ - dh is 60 cents, | Dird’s good points and so does not look for Boston Mass. 
lilder to be avoided for hatching purposes, the | of ice. In the fall the erate broke in half, | “ rang | tpenypws rige sick 4 hapeg a | anything beyond the bare fact that he isn’t | Originator and Breeder of the Celebrated Auto-| —_—_—— 
on tirst because they do not _ aint a | and would you believe it, the chickens lying | pine eM Pe Ppt $7 to gg | minus a leg ora wing. Then, again, all signs crat Strain of 
from well, and the latter because they perpetuace | | the erate where the break vuccurred, also | 1° < : y ifor choice, $4 to $5 for medium | Seem to fail at times and surprises are in 
the tendency to produce small C885, we | broke as clean as though an iceman had | ~~ naps re ig re < th $1.50 to $z a | Store. But the safest guide is always to LIG HT BRAHMAS e 
, and time may result in reducing the size of the | cracked a cake of ive in half and it sepa- | ane, RS yo Page cong ox an k buy the highest-priced birds; like every- 
: chickens and the fowl when they mature. | | crate, peppers $1.50 to $2 a box, hothouse 50 | 0" h the cheapest in the end HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
yt rt ‘ i he two hun- | rated. . | cents a pound and California scarce at $2.25 | thing else, they are the cheapest : Also Breeder of KEEPING POULTRY. 
fruit We are not yet convinced that the two | “Thad one of those chickens on my din-| (a, - ' lant $1.25 to $2 a box, | 48 for price, it is not quite given to us to 
as dred-egg-a-year hen 18 the most —, | ner table next day,” said the cold-storage | “ See aes hae cee a Marrow “$15 for | 84y within two or three cents of what it will A 48-Page Mllustrated Beek, T 
lable to breed from, but wait to see what faults | man, “and [ never ate a fowl that tasted | S0"4* 1 $90 t $25 for chvice Hubbard. | be, but it will probably not goabove twenty- DA RK BRAHMAS Hew te Do It, and All About Prefiit 
y odd may develop in a few generations. Those | none and mind you, it had been in cold | Turban - $2 “ 25 hn > a ~ eight cents the pound or below twenty-two 9 able Poultry Raising. 
= who keep hens for eggs alone may like her, stora e for about two years.’’—Butffalo | bead SN ee or three. Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
wife ket or eat that | 8 : box, artichokes $1 a bushel, mushrooms dull A : P _ BUFF AND WHITE C Keepin Boulte Poultry Yards and Houses 
but those who want to mar yma dle ‘ 4 Speaking of things available for Thanks E COCHINS, Keeping Foultry; Poultr. pk es 
land poultry may not find her so en sae — | aa Rest “ . ‘ans a at $2 to $3 per hun-| siving that have always stood in close rela- ; Hen and Ineuba ion; qHatehin and Care it 
se. a vem pears go of strong, | whorticuitural dred, 60 to 75 cents a barrel, Savoy the | tion to Fourth of July menus, the first of | Buff and Silver Wyandottes, Buff and recs: Tiscasew of Poult ee eek oe 
heirs eggs a year and raise a £00 S| orricul ° ; a box. Cauli- | these is fresh salmon, which if it is to begin ‘ Terkeps: Capsaiiing: Recciots end tactatans 
nner, thrifty chickens a profitable one. | — —_____—_—_—____—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————— Same and red 60 to 75 cents a box. Cauli the Thanksgiving dinner should be broiled, Black Cochin Bantams, Golden Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 
Wil. es | The Cranberry Crop. flower 15 to 18 centseach. Brussels sprouts don’t you think? Broiled and accompanied __| Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
v of It is reported that the class of poultry | a enna 5 . _.. | 10 centsa quart by the crate. Lettuce 50 to 4 : hace Wie ake Gi: Ba Sebright Bantams and Yellow Fantail | cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLoucH- 
the shown at the town and county fairs this! As Thanksgiving is an American insti-| () cents a small box and spinach 25 cents. pie oo ‘aus oh an = he esther one f 3 WALNUT COMPARY, 
lera- fall has been much better than usual. This | tution, wot saggy prs 13 Psp Parsley $1 a box, okra $1.50 te $2 a carrier. pe ne eR elp Pigeons. Bex 3254, Boston, Mass. 
is ascribed to two causes, one being that the | if not unknown, on the other side Romaine, escarole and chicory 75 cents. : ilies tilda nies eal 
od as fanciers who have often held back from | Atlantic. An vi brn mr mcr String beans are scarce and higher. Butter By —— pt ype ont 
se we ibitions, reserving their best birds | years ago to introduce the cran berry into! heans and Virginia wax $1.75 a basket, | ronson d yi , 5 
the ppaprtee rsa nie Hw shows, have this year | Europe, but the attempt proved a failure. | Gp 3 Weston $1.50 to $2, Florida $1 to $1.50 a | $4!mon he _~ -atarmed a! ee aoe 
1830. at least to the shows rear | A number of cranberry growers formed @| (ot. Mint is 75 cents a dozen bunches and | himself or his family of HOW T 
ost; come See ee 3lub, furnished the berries, employed agents H x . and palatable. Two kinds of bass, the 
dius them, and there are few shows held where | club, : ight bef ’ a watercress 50 to 60 cents. : i black and the striped, contribute to the at- GROW THEM 
— there are not local fanciers, who can show | to cook thew ane ‘ket ie dt eg) ae Sane ne eee tractiveness of every well-regulated fish 
“~ really good birds. If they can get the trade | public in different mar ?P Belt oe: ~ firm at the advance. Houlton Green Moun- setae cihiaiiaiy: ail Matai detiaes talioae No book in existence gives an adequate 
ey of those near them, interest them in breed- | land, but the people — ae h 4 © | tains 75 to 80 cents, Hebrons 70 to 73 cents, nad te its distinction, while the common een < See Seti, 0 Greteonent 
— ing and keeping better stock, they are will- brated sauce, — = ioe ea : oe York State Green Mountain and round pias Me pet Spanieh variety round out and complete directions for b reodiog, 
sW. Pts ; : better known and The cranberry trade, which wi reach Its | White 65 to 68 cents, Western round white t 1g, rearing and merketing these 
ing et pene + tid to “ ship eggs and | high-water mark this week, and remain big 60 ta 63 cents, Virginia sweet $1.50 to $2 a another prominent im heat spy cs begat ae y~ icin 
ston more al « ‘ . 7 , 5 : ‘4 “a i i s a ane o fi 
: in birds to all parts of the civilize! world,” as | until omer New ¥ ret } “~ soe : barrel and Jersey double-head barrels $2.50 inti yn Aang Son th > aie cefoa this gap. It is based upon the experience 
o00k-  elai ery few show anything | time pretty evenly divided between ha to $3, and selling well this week. P : of the most successful experts oc hgert | 
they etaien Gries) “ay id large cities, including New York fishermen got the collection together. As growing, both as breeders of fancy sto 
oo but pure-bred poultry, and many of — Philadelphia Chicago Minneapolis, St. ni for shellfish there are lobsters (for how = Po en turkeys ep pee 
om have that which is well a ny Pr se rd Louis and Kansas City. A few years ago The Hay Trade. many more Thanksgivings shall we be able 200 essays tm ythe mest eben 
»yed local fair furnishes an object ye eal Philadelphia was the centre. On the Pacific} The hay market shows but little change, | to put them on the list?;, scallops, shrimps, we — ea oe 
Lib. farmers who attend it, not one pe pe coast Los Angeles consumes the most cran- | though the complaint of too many low-grade | oysters and oyster crabs that are about as oxtan men ab no. tere laerent parts 2 
ot whee See pends > Seg pew : tocks | berry sauce in proportion to its size, for the | goods comes from many places. Good re-| expensive as the pearls that sometimes : the country, including Canada and New 
nda that are limited to poultry = ~ : - reason, perhaps, of the large contingent of | ports are being received of a better class of | grow in oysters. Andthereisastrueafish| % anton mm poem om > —— 
oe per ous, a a Easterners who have settled there. Few | goods coming all along the line, and if it | story as ever was told. localit» 
~—e7 —_—. . , cranberries are shipped to the Southern | were not fora lack of transportation we| Now since a ramble through a market Profusely Ilustrated. Cloth, 12mo 
‘The gathering of fanciers who have had cities of the United States, Baltimore or | might expect lower values. The holding | must be a steady zigzag from one stall to Pr P é 1.00 
n he long experience in the business, and those Washington marking the lower doundary of | back of these goods is all that keeps the | another in order to be really enjoyable, you rice, Postpaid, $1.00. 
and who only venture to style themselves ama- the trade Eastern markets firm. must pardon this weak attempt to set forth Address 
sid- teurs, cannot help but be of advantage to tke The bulk of the cranberries of this coun- Boston receipts are fully equal to the de-| the market’s goods if it, too, does halt oc- MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
_ latter, some of whom will profit more by try come from the part of eastern Masvachu- | mand, and the lower grades weaken a little | casionally and round on itself in the telling. STO 
. their failures to win prizes than they would | (1 nich lies near Cape Cod. The bogs | on prices. There were 384 cars of hay ar-|Soto hark back to poultry; all has been| ¥ BO IN 
er if they had won them. They will ~ of this region afford the wet, peaty soil | rived, of which 87 were for export, and 27 | said about turkeys that is necessary. Per- : ' ; =< 
mi wherein they have lacked, whether in which the cranberry loves. Wareham, on | cars of straw. Corresponding week last | haps, indeed, so much was said that one| 4 v 
line foundation stock, in care or in proper Buzzard’s Bay, is the centre of the industry, | year 432 cars of hay, of which 147 were/ might take it for granted that no other 
ard preparation for exhibiting. It is true that and here is the home of A. D. Makepeace, | billed for export, and 38 cars of straw. | birds are to be had. Quite the contrary; F C ATS ? 
ere the fall fairs usually are held too early to who iscalled the “Cranberry King.”’ Mr. | Choice timothy is firm at $18.50 to $19.50 for | you can get anything, from a tiny reed- ARE YOU FOND O a. 
allow the birds to be in their best — Makepeace owns some seven hundred acres | large bales and $17.50 to $18.50 for small | bird weighing two or three ounces, to a 
mr of form and plumage, and that many will of bogs in the towns of Wareham and | bales, and No.1 in good demand at $17 tv | great, big fat goose, weighing near to twenty eeoeeeeeoeooeoeeeoeoeed 
ect - look better in January than they did =. Carver. He is about seventy years old, and | $18 in large bales, $17 to $17.50 in small| pounds. While between these two extremes Probably there isn’t a pet in the world as popular 
a October, but this is no more a hardship to has spent forty years of his life incranberry | bales, No. 2 large bales $15.50 to $16.50,| appear gtassbirds at $1 the dozen, win- asacat. You find them everywhere, with the rich and 
i one than to another, excepting as some of i small bales $15 to $16, No. 3 $11 to $13, | ter yellowlegs and plover at $8the dozen, : d how d 
| is cultivation. ‘ i the poor. Wht do you feed them with and how do you 
em- those who are most experienced way shove Another noteworthy raiser of cranberries | clover mixed $12 to $13, clover $10 to $11, | black ducks and mallards at $2 per pair, h th ? We would like . ou to try our Walnut Cat 
been able to hatch chickens earlier and by | | (0.2 R. Briggs, brother of Dr. Le Baron | fine choice $12 to $13 and swale $9 to $10. | teal and widgeon at a bit lower price, grouse was em: We wou J y - tit 
use proper feed and care to mature them earlier. | | 3riggs, dean of Harvard University. | Long rye is $13 to $15, tangled rye $10 to | and redheads at $3.50 the pairand canvas- Food, it will invigorate them, increase 3 their appetite, 
ted If this is so, those less fortunate may learn George Briggs was himself on the staff of | $11 and oat $9. backs at $5 the pair. Quail and snipe sell makes them well and Strong. It is a substance to be 
209, a lesson from them. ‘There is no reason for} i ot ctors of Harvard for many years. His| New York reportsa steady movement of | at $4.50 the dozen and squabsat about the mixed in otner food. Has your cata diseased skin ? 
Irs. exhibiting any other fine stock at a local bogs are situated mainly in the town of | hay at quotations, and there isa firmer feel- | same price. The above-mentioned goose Has it fleas? Ifso get a bottie of Walnut Cat Wash. 
Sq. fair that is notequally strong for showing Pl th ing in the market. Forty per cent. of last | and its kind may be had for 22 cents the ; ll » and te the hair, - 
“ timulates | * mou®. ; i gpg It will free them trom all such and promote ° 
alls the best poultry. It creates or 8 The cranberry crop of Massachusetts last | week’s hay shipments were Canadian and | pound, ducks cost a bit more an h neat iuable Angora, you cannot 
ns- an interest in it, and leads new converts year was estimated at two hundred thousand | State stock by water. The total was 9815 | chickens. Capons there are, and these keep If you have a pet cat or a valuable g ry ) ‘al 
on: into the business each year. barrels, which, at the average price of $4.75 | tons, against 12,587 tons last week, and 11,549 | right along on their 2-cents-per-pound afford to be without them. Hundreds of testimonials. 
ie We have seen poultry houses from sixty | a barrel, represents a value of nearly $1,000,- | tons same week last year ; 790 tons of straw | basis. Either Food or Wash, price 50 cents per bottle. 
~~ to two hundred feet long divided into rooms | 000. This year’s crop will fall below that of | arrived. Exports last week were 27,232} Now fora peep at the vegetable and fruit Or $4.50 per dozen, If your druggist or dealer hasn’t 
lect of ten or twelve feet square, each room in- | 1901, it is thought, by abouttwenty thousand | bales of hay. Choice timothy is $18 to $19, | stalls, which seem as richly laden and as them send to us. 
4 in their atmosphere as at any 
ae tended for a flock of twenty to thirty fowl, | barrels. Other sources of the red berry are | No. 1$17 to $19, No. 2 $15 to $17, No. 3 $13 | charming in meee ie seaieeimemeiit ate dinneridadin meine “thane 
and we did not like them; first, because | in New Jersey, which in 1901 contributed | to $14, shipping $10, clover mixed $13 to| time in the whole year. Of course, the hot- w. E. ee yls ; " . 
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we do not remember | Will receive the greatest amount of sunshine | which they are driven. (iThe advantages of making butter in winter | generally used in butter, and if the oleo con- 
peg ay 9B season excepting the | in December and January, and be asmuch| All the framework of the greenhouse | and letting the cows go dry, if they must do | taina more than this amount, it holds th. 
blizzard of 1888, and that did not extend | sheltered from the north and northwest | should be painted with a priming coat of | so at all, in the heat of the summer, say in| mixture to be liable to the ten cents a poun:! 
d over all or much of the territory where the | winds us possible. There should be the | thin lead and oil paint before it is fitted, and | July or August, are that it costs less to keep | tax. Te ee BOS1 
locusts appeared seventeen years ago. most perfect drainage, »0 there will be no | then all joints covered with thick lead and | the dry cow in summer. She is flush with) «4 work which keeps our inspector 
* The name of Krupp. is nebanelly one of ora standing water in any part of the house or | oil paint before they are nailed together. | milk when in the barn, and in the spring, | yysy + saia Dr. Salmon, chief of the Bure,. ARRIVALS 
universal report. Where does all our hay go to? During | near the surface of the ground outside, and | Nail all joints with fine wire nails. Thus | when she is about three months in calf, she of Animal Industry “ig the keeping of 
Pl the ten years ending in 1881 we exported 80,- | 80 that water coming into it shall drain | put together and kept well painted, the | comes tothe green food which keeps her watchful eye on the importation of attic For 

A deer in a greenhouse is as disastrous a8//. + Tn the next ten years we exported | away quickly. Surface and under drains | frame will last as long as if mortised and | well up to her full capacity until summer from abroad. We have a regulation es 

a bull in a china shop. 183,728 tons. In the ten years ending in | about the building should be provided that | cost much leas, The glass most used is | comes. Thus she gives more milk in the prohibits the importation of cattle fro 
~ 1901 we exported 599,383 tons. In 1896 we | the surface water shall run away from the | No. 2 or selected double thick for roofs and | season. Tfe milch cows are often neglected, herds which have been tested and sho. This weel 

The automobile continues to grow a8 @| |. Aa 5098 tons, and five years later, in | house, and there should be asupply of water | southern walls, while No. 3 double thick | or at least the milking hours made more ientanetiin ad Atonty peeeent.: hevin oo. East week 
source of municipal revenue. 1901, we shipped 89,364 tons, a gain of 84,336 | with a head of at least forty feet, which | may be used for north walls and partitions. | irregular during the summer, the milking culosis. This regulation is poten itn il wad 

yal tons. But a more important question 1s, | should be from a reservoir or cistern and | There is a tendency to increase the size of | being done earlier in the morning and later ur Canadian neighbors, so that the hom, Pi 

An open fire was one of the things for | Wie. does all this hay come from, and what | not from wells. the glass, and that most used is 16x24 or 20x | ut night during the lung days, to give more | 14745 may not become affected by this i,, hadnt 
which those who had it were duly thankful. | | ios nave so increased our production | The greenhouse can often be built cheaper | 30.. The glass as put on the sash bars should | time for the other work, where the ten-hour- denttaes . — hide. tallo 

itp that we can ship 500,000 more tons in the | in the country than in the city, as material’ be bedded in soft putty that will allow the | a-day rule does not prevail on the farm.| ,. The majority of most of the Scote! quality, $ 

We suspect that the Harvard eleven pre- last ten years than we could in the decade | like lumber and stone, soil for beds~and | glass to press down on the bars, all possible | ‘'he farmer will be more willing to give his herds of cattle ah Sromentanad the t « third quali 
fers its Hs, even in defeat, to the Ys of Eli, | 10 ondea twenty years ago? There has | benches can be obtained at less cost, and the { spaces. filled with the smallest amount of | cows zvod food and good care at the barn in eulin rene - recat at oii ag va $9.50.010.0 
even in the hour of victory. been some new land taken up in that time, | owner, if skilled in the useof tools,can do | putty. Putty containing one-third or one- | winter if they are giving flow of milk enough twenty per eas el tubetenidies entitle. 0: - “rr new 

aioe but not much of it is producing hay for ex- | much of the labor himself. fourth white lead is the best. All glass | to pay for it, while if dry in two summer | |. thi, account the Scotch are willing ; ' Be wg a 

If milk continues to go up in Gotham, it) 10 we nave not decreased the number| Most of modern houses are of one of | should be solidly fastened with large zine | months, oreven in August and September, cieaiiiieaineradiioen STORES- 
may become so great a luxury as to super-| (+ 400. fed, but they have largely increased. | three kinds, the simplest form of much value | points, brads or nails made for that pur-|they can find food enough in the pasture, | °°. U , pa eo 6. th tings, $154 
sede wine on the tables of the rich. We can see but two leading causes, a better | for commercial purposes being a lean-to | pose. The glass may lap from one-eighth to | unless there chances‘ to be a very severe - soerenee Gaere aoe snese olds, $28@ 

‘o rgains readily, with a purpose of turning a 
‘gel cultivation of the soil than was common | built on the south side of a stable or dwell- | one-tenth of an inch, or it may be fitted to-|drouzht. The plague of flies would them loose in the United States and Canad: SHEEP 

Managers of burlesque companies will |p orore 1881, and the saving and putting to | ing house and thus sheltered from the} ether, with or without a zinc strip. If|cut down the supply of milk in Hy sinaaetate a: i “me —? Basic; sl 
probably be interested to learn that the | 1.6 of the corn fodder that used to be | north, requires but . comparatively little | fitted without the zine strip the glass should | those months if the cow came fresh in | —'™ Cmsequence our inspectors are busy. @5; lambs 
latest record for the high kick is seven feet | , 13164. ‘The shredder is entitled to much | heat, but cannot be as well ventilated as a | be square, and the lower edge thicker than | the spring. ‘The prives of milk and butter| King Edward of England owns one of the aga 
54 inches. mn of the credit for our increased export trade | house exposed on all sides. The three-|the upper. The use of the zinc strip makes | are higher in winter than in summer, | finest herds of cattle in Europe, yet, never- foes ved ar 

says the Rev. A. C. | of hay. quarter span house facing the south is the | a close, warm house, but with a low pitch of | and are likely to be until the majority | theless, they were subjected to the tuber- VEALC. 

Egyptian onions, wr heavenly manna. feel one most in use by commercial florists and | roof some water will work in, and the con- | have changed to winter dairying, which is | culin test a short time ago, and the veter- HIpEs— 
— oe in e, are ccm in| Weare somewhat surprised that Major | market gardeners. In this nearly three- | densed moisture will drip more than when | not likely to happen very soon. The calf | inarians were surprised to find that a great @zc. 

The onions, we or eig ay Alvord, chief of the dairy division of the | fourths of the roof is on the south side, the | the glass is lapped or fitted together. ‘The | dropped in early winter is free from the| 1umber had tuberculosis—these were speed- CALF SR 
nen Department of Agriculture, can find no | north roof being a little steeper than the | frame should be well painted before the | torment of the flies for the first six months | ily killed. TALLOW 
Beverly not only re ioices in citizens benev- | better subject to discuss than the fraudulent | south. This gives the greatest amount of | glass is set and again after the glazing is | of its life, and is old enough to be turned to} This fact was brought to light by the en- = 

rape sia . y h ornamented sign | Practice, as he pleases to term it, of the arti- | sunshine, and may be ventilated from all | done, and every second or third year after-| pasture when the grass hes started, and | deavor of one of our millionaires to import aaceadil 
olent enough re oe t enough to remove | ficial coloring of pure butter. It would / sides when growing crops that require low | ward. last, but not least, the farmer has more time | a couple of cattle from the King’s herd. The ‘ 
posts, but also pa si vagoohict by the | Seem that Major Alvord had exhausted his | temperature and an abundance of light. Steam and hot water are about equally , to watch after the care of both cow: and | regulations referred to by Dr. Salmon pre- 
the mud thrown on . range and study of topics, and was forced,| The even-space house, or that with both | used for heating greenhouses, steam more | calves in winter than in summer. If the | vented this. Guy E. Mircuett. uM 
unappreciative. wail in his own opinion, to take up something | parts of the roofalike, is generally placed | frequently for large houses, and hot water | barn is warm and comfortable he will have — E E Chap! 

What is a basket ball team without a| quite foreign to the interests of the produc- | north and south, and has the advantage of | for small houses. High heat can be got up | a chance to watch them, to learn what they P A Berry 
place to play in? This is the conundrum | ¢rs of genuine butter. He promises an ex- | the sun’s heat and light both morning and | quicker with steam than with hot water, and | lice best and thrive best on, or what winter iu Farming? 
which the young women atheletes of Mal- | Planation in the future, but we think there | evening, and are much used for growing | less heating surface of pipe is required, thus | ration is best for milk production. Breed Eclipse & WIN DMILLS : Thomps 
den have now called to the attention of the is much better work for the officers of the roses and chrysanthemums, and some other | making first cost a little less. With hot | the cows in January that the calves may be Fairbanks os 
city government. dairy division of the Departmentof Agri-| plants. A side-hill house may be built on | water a less amount of heat may be used in | dropped in September, or if a second ser- =) Aaa 

o culture than to undertake to discourage the | a south, southwest or southeast slope. This | spring and fall, and heat will be secured | vices is necessary, in February, and the We have just overhauled an Ecuirse | Ce. 

Is it possible that Postmaster-General | use of genuine butter, and to throw an opin- | is practically a one-roofed, and the cost of | more cheaply. Either steam or hot-water | profits of dairying will be increased, whether pty ge = aaa ayes J M Philbi 
Payne’s recent order is intended to protect ion broadcast which would lead the general | side walls is much less than that of outside | heat can be distributed with equal rapidity | milk is sold or butter made at home. The :ialidateate eediteaseaidilde aemenititeune t New 
female clerks in the Postoffice Department | Public to suppose that genuine butter and | walls in other forms of houses. As this is | after the fire is started, but perhaps steam | skimmilk is needed and at hand, both for the at NEE 
from fortune hunters? Washington has | bogus butter were to be classed alike be-/| usually laid off in terraces, the objection to | may be carried to agreater distance than hot | fall litters of pigs and the spring litters TANKS PUMPS : A F Jones 
been said to be full of them. cause of artificial coloring. We hope Major | it may be found in the labor of going up | water, unless the water is under pressure. | from the time they are weaned from the sow 4 G Peavey 

sapaee Alvord may find something more important | and down from one part of the houseto| Most modern boilers are made in sections | until they can eat heartier food. -= AND 7 Geo! Hartt 

The forthcoming publication of the first ° es = nes the rmeyon ye ony another. The foundation of these ays so that the size may be varied by the num- The warm weather and the rains during TOWERS — PIPE ' wr wall 

; ine issued in this country is may select some sudject for Aim n- | may be of stone and cement, or the walls | ber of sections used, and if one section this month have started a growth of grass Pn : : wes 
Italian magazine : vestigate rather than to devote his time to | may be built upon chestnut posts set deep | breaks, it can be replaced by a new one at re bate : at We 
another evidence of the growing develop- ; : that tempts those who have already taken submitted on ‘ t 

, 7, | depressing the value and consumption of | in the ground, oroncast-iron posts made for | littlecost. When the establishment is large i B H Comb 
ment of the Hub asan Italian centre. We : : ’ % theircows to the stable toturn them out 0 lete Send for 
a eo genuine butter among the consumirg public. | that purpose. The north wall is usually | enough to warrant a night watchman, solt - ‘omple 
are marching toward the position of the : again. We scarcely like the idea of doing Cc 
> made of non-conducting material, and the |} coal may be used at a great saving in heat- Outfits. Catalogues, AtNED 
modern Rome, as well as that of the modern : é this. There are few pastures where the fall } 
‘ . Fertilizer Chemicals. south walls of glass. The best wood for| ing. The boiler should be so that it can be rowth is fikely to be heavy enough to do CHARLES J c G Siade & 
Athens. - Of the many materials used to supplement | 8'¢enhouses is cypress or clear-heart white | easily cleaned. With the best boilers there a sens nth pot Gant atiaae ‘te he - JACER CO. anaes 

The new race, traces of which are said to | farmyard manure nearly all are more or less pine, the former being gir — gm are openings at proper places, so that spring, and it may dv good by helping to 174 High St., Boston, Mass. 
have been discovered in the old flint quarries | waste products, and more or less irregular of its ee and ae ~ —_ ° a brushes may be passed over all the sections. hold the snow upon the field, protecting the ! : aoe 
near Nahawa, Neb., is diagnosed as a race|in composition. Cottonseed meal, fish we — ar to warp unless firmly nailed | The cellar or pit is the best place to locate | voots of the less hardy varieties and giving 4 wk tee 

of “ patient plodders. ** No wonder that the | scrap, tankage, etc., contain nitrogen and | When put in place. : the boilers as it economizes space, and the | ay earlier spring growth, while the grass e from this 
average newspaper reader takes little inter- | phosphoric acid in much the same condition | A good foundation must be provided, or | floor pipes can be carried so high as to give | shat is growing now is so mixed with that ‘ steamer aj 
est in it. Tatient plodding is sadly out of | they exist in farmyard manure; the nitro-| the house will often settle out of place, the best possible circulation. But few cel-| | pich was frost bitten last month that an England, t 
fashion. pa gen is reasonably available, but the phos- | which may easily ruin such light structures. | lars or pits are dry enough to prevent rust- | animal cannot obtain sufficient nourishment The sailin, 
» phoric acid is very slow in action. All of | Stone, concrete, brick, iron or wood may be | ing, many are difficult to drain, and the sur- | trom it to keep up the milk flow, and yet WHEN ITS UP, IT up 2330 sheep 

Now that a local department store has | the fertilizer chemicals are noted for pre- | used for foundations. Scone foundations face water sometimes runs in, so that will get enough to taxe the appetite away | toralongtime, and youdon’ thave etaets Pugs State catti 
started atheatre for the amusement of its | senting the plant food they contain in the | should be put below the region of frost and | modern houses are so constructed that they for the dried food at the barn. The man Fonee far yoarete come. That *s quite a saving . @14} ¢, d. 1 
patrons, another chapter may be said to/| highest form of availability. The following | be well laid in moriar containing one-fifth can be heated by boilers standing on a level who mixed sawdust with the meal for his| P4#® WOVEN WIRE FENCECO., ADRIAN, MICH. — pa > 
have opened in the book of “ Buying Made | jist gives the composition of the commoner | Portland cement. Concrete may be made | with their floors, and with care a boiler so hogs said he did so because he found that See 3 .. C om <a. et 
Easy.” The audience is presumably ex-| fertilizer chemicals and the pounds of actual | by digging a trench ffm eight inches to a | located will last many years longer than | toy did not eat as much meal, but he had The Standard Shipmen 
pected to go out between the acts and buy 4/ plant food they contain per ton: food wide, and tramping in a rather dry | one in the cellar or pit. kept no record of their gain or loss. The Co. manufacture : Kansas, fo 
bargain. ‘ Phosphoric | mixture of one part of Portland cement to} The heating pipes now most used are the cow that gets a little grass in the fields now the best line of . Canada sl 

ed Nitrogen. Potash. Acid. | five parts of sand and small stone. ‘The | the wrought-iron gas pipes, from one to two may not eat as much fodder at the barn, but Bone Cutters A pool, 216 ¢ 

Improved discipline has followed the st a yond _ None None | part above the surface must be held in| inches in diameter, for hot-water heating, there will be less gain at the milk pail , made. We ship ‘ by Swift & 
introduction of a weekly half-holiday aS 4! botash Sulphate None 1000 ibs. “ place by planks and be put in moist enough | with one or more flow pipes large enough to ‘ any size on trial 3 Canada sh 
reward for the well-behaved prisoner at a | Potash Muriate nr 1000 | to pour out of a pail. When nearly set, put | supply the smaller radiating pipes. To{| The Pennsylvania Experiment Station in competition. i by E. Snov 
local prison. The family that the well-| Rag Phosphate “ None 20 tbs, | On a skim coat of one part cement to three | obtain the best results, the pipes should be | recommends a calf meal made by mixing The line consists : ’ 
behaved prisoner has often left outside, to Ahn Nilin deed: enn dk tek tei nay of sand to dress up the surface. placed at nearly equal intervals through the | thirty pounds of wheat flour, twenty-five of eleven different : A com 
take care of itself as best it may, would) i ‘ Stone foundations are {mostly used with | house and not in coils or stacks. Most of | pounds of cocoanut meal, twenty pounds of sizes for hand and : ) 

fort- | tilizer chemicals area complete manure or || * : y . : wer, ranging in day. Thet 

probably also like an occasional comfor fertilizer, but a complete mixture may be | brick to top them out, but the brick should | them should be above the benches, espe- | nutrium, ten pounds of linseed meal and power, ranging the better; 
able half-holiday. wet sy Sarangi Yo might be saaenas be laid in cement mortar. Many good | cially for those plants that are liable to | two pounds of dried blood, as a substitute aah = State of M: 
SGU acs from their high grade as a rule the actual | houses are made by sinking chestnut or | injury by too much heat or moisture, like | for milk in raising calves. They “would ot Je of sake @ better ou 

Cupid’s troubles are over, at least for the lant food in fertilizer chemicals is a trifle | Cedar posts 3f or four feet below the sur-| carnations. Plants subject to leaf diseases | have the calf given its mother’s milk until e ie’ ee teed Hall Comp 
ime being, in the breach of promise case an expensive in first cost than the crude | face and standing high enough above the | should have some of the pipes under the | a week or ten days old, after which they price de ‘ stock for d 
that has been stirring Fall River. But morte but it is more than probable that | SUtface to build the walls upon. The north | benches, as aiso should benches where cut- | begin to feed twice a day on three pounds ~ knives 7 cutting i = ——t 
which, among Cupid’s Olympian relatives, in aateiaesens vide tn ae are really | Walls of the three-quarter span house may | tings are started, and seedbeds where root | of whole milk and a half pound of the No. 8. Price $10.50. across the grain ye H. ; 
influenced candidate for affection number ie sie et heeuene tone sneedi tak tie od have the posts stand five or six feet out of | growth is to be encouraged. Two methods | above calf meal mixed in three pounds of | is similar in every size machine we manufact- ete ae 

one to good-naturedly withdraw her oppo- tilizer a » lied is et i in crops. In the | 8round andthe front walls three to five feet, | are most in use, one where the heated water | hot water and well stirred in, then allowed | ure. Every machine warranted. Send for $450; 1.1506 
sition to the connubial happiness of candi- ence ef _ potash chemicals rts prac- | 2¢cording to the use to which they are tozbe | rises at once to the highest points and falls | to cool to 100°, when it is fed. In from four | catalogue. STANDARD BONE CUTTER CO quanty. A 
date number two? tically the only source of potash they are | Put. All posts should be faced on both | continuously to the boiler, and one where | to seven days the milk may be dropped Milford, Mass.. U S. A had in 6 fi 
: AS Rp OO substantially the cheapest pvt of this | Sides from where tHey come out of the| the pipes rise from the boiler to the farthest | entirely and the calf meal given in amounts : ? ii: alae range of § 
The worldliness of the South Boston element of plant food ground, to an even thickness at thetop, that. | end of the house, and then falls by a regu- | of one pound in six pounds of water. They pect 2 ca 
school boy who has to invent excuses to The Sedtitened offered in the eneral mar- | the walls may be of even thickness. Cast- | lar grade to the boiler. The amount of pipe | say that the cost of rearing a calf to three or Krausers’ Liquid mgm. t 
leave the schoolroom long enough to inhale heb ann, of quanen, .dnoeiie rams ounded of | iron posts are used in many modern houses, | may vary from one foot of heating surface | four monthsold, when it can be put on a Extract of Smoke Tuesd 
sufficient cigarette smoke to carry his shennan materials patina ahene For ex- | 8unk as deeply in the ground as the wooden | to three feet of glass surface, to one foot to | hay and grain ration, need not exceed $10, Smokes meat, perfectly in a oman *¥’ 
wearied nerves through the session is an- ample, in the South we find cottonseed meal | °5€8, and the tramework bolted to them. | ten feet of glass surface, according to the | and if from high-class, well-bred dairy he p wt thang Hampshire 
other example of our national precocity. aaa used in mixtures, and acid phosphate | !hey are mostly used where the main | construc ion and the crop grown. In all | stock, they will be worth more than their E RBAUSER & shane for crete. apr beef cattle, 
Or is itdue to the varied demands of the pone nt «= indies naet: nein pr be > s rafters and perlins are also of iron. cases the diameter and the heating surface | cost. By this means one can raise calves = : of the cattl 
modern public schcol curriculum ? phate beds are “a a. Senth, On tees pire The sills should be of cypress or chest- | of the pipes should be larger than needed to | from his best cows without the use of much | — diate slaug! 
= line fish scrap is largely neat also various | 2¥t, the latter being nearly as good and | keep up the heat, as it is not economy to run | milk, and only by raising such calves can he $s .80 For controvers| 
The Musical Mutual Protective Union forms of tankage made from the refuse of | Cheaper when there isa home supply. The|the boiler to its utmost capacity. Two | raise the standard of excellence in his herd. j vy] 200 E bay 
objects to the classification of all incoming the large cities. In the middle West the | UPPer side should be sloped to carry off | boilers are often put in, that one may berun , We want to see more farmers and dairymen INCUBATO ak eae ; 
players upon instruments as “ artists,’’ sug- bone tankage onal general packing-house water freely, as standing water causes them | in fall and spring and both during winter. | growing their own calves, and if they usea Perfect in construction and sealed cars 
gesting “ artisans ”’ as the proper substitute. products are most in evidence. In all these | *® rot quickly. Modern structures are made; Of the ventilator lifters in use those that | pure-bred bull in their herds, they will not| J ,°v trae ta will be in | 
But why not “ mechanical’ ? And isn’t the sections acid phosphate is freely used, as | °f such light material that few posts, except- | apply the lifting force directly against the | only perpetuate the good qualities of their sold by O. 
matter one that ought quite as much be this product, though a chemical fertilizer is ing for the corners, door posts and venti- | end of the sash are perhaps the best. Some | best ‘cows, but improve on them, if they posed of be: 
taken up by the Unmusical Mutual Protec- very cheap a this country. We have ener. lator frames, are used, the main part of the | of these are very expensive and some very | make a wise selection of their bull. 
tive Union, anyway? mous deposits of the mine:al phosphate, and structure being supported by light gas| cheap. Those that work witha shaft and it In large s 
> there are several sources of sefess ected pipes, three-quarters to 14 inches in diam- | elbow joint are much in use, but require Notes from Washington, D. C ern live, 6% 
: ry ° e toad 
Truly the ordinary matchmaker is as supply, so that acid phosphate of fourteen eter. The sash bars most in use have drip | greater force to work them. Of the two hogs, 7@8c, 
naught compared to Mr. Evens of King and per a grade is sold in large quantities at gutters to catch the water as it runs down | methods in use in growing plants, the bench | At the butter makers convention recently 
Pierce counties, Washington. Or is the | 1.1. low prices the glass and carry it to the plates and walls | and the bed, each has some advantages with | held at Milwaukee, among a great many of Near 10,0 
gentleman’s letter to the postmaster of | 7) 3y iaanuien substances, and the list | °f the house. Upright sash bars do not | certain kinds of plants. The bed is more the persons present a sensation was made sheep -vent 
Plymouth, Pa., simply the expression of a0 | ;, 4 jong one, scarcely one contains any | 204 this drip gutter. The sash bars are | easily constructed, but must be carefully | bythe address of Major Henry E. Alvord, FOR ALL PURPOSES. Engle i 
ambition to be the Santa Claus of “ five | potash, yet potash is the element of Bsc supported by perlins, which are supported | drained, and more care is needed to keep | chief of the dairy division of the Depart- HAND, STEAM, POWER, = 
hundred nice-looking, healthy young men ”’| F444 most needed, regarded from the point | DY light lumber or gas pipes. In some cases | the soil from getting into an unhealthful | ment of Agriculture. HOSE ano PIPE ik, oo 
in his immediate;neighborhood ? of quantity. General crops require about | #28!e irons are used for perlins, which are | condition. With the bench less soil is used, | _ Major Alvord was invited to make an ad- aenae’ euabies Hetheway t 
~ equal Saatiehal nih matuahe pad a en. but | More durable, but more expensive. The | and it can be freely watered and it willdrain | dress before the convention, and in his re- o 16H ST. eral lots of : 
As an example of fallacious argument, the | , st ann ae a aa aaa is | Tidge may be a plain board six or eight | and dry out quickly, and the plant food can | marks he made the statement that artificial CHARLES J.JAGER CO., , MASS, 
calculation upon which a contemporary | ontsined by growing clover in rotation. Al] | ‘ches wide, or one formed out of two-inch | be supplied in a more concentrated form. | coloring of pure butter is fraudulent. Of Really no 
bases picturesque contrast between the! o¢ ino polathh mutate. annuities sadieeee- lumber, with a groove cut for the support of | The plants under glass require exactly the | course, coming from the head of the dairy Star | ba F better grad 
hotel Thanksgiving dinner of a wealthy ienlty. 14-eunel olf -eenke am the potash | the sash bars and ventilators. The plates | conditions in which they thrive best out division of the Department of Agriculture, ncubator For Sale calves sold 
Back Bay family and that of a small boy in| ¢atiizer chemicals. Thi 3 does not mean | 2" made in many forms, but should always | of doors, a rich, fresh soil, an abundance of | the statement caused great consternation. | One new 240 egg, only run twice, price $15.00. loaded at 
a cheap down-town restaurant is worthy of | t14¢ an expensive mixture made from fertil- | 58V@ the sloping to carry off the water | water, yet not enough to make the soil sour | Several dairying papers of the country have | Geo. Steengrafe, So. Plainfield, N. J. ae. 
comment. First, because even the members | ;,., chemicals mustbeused. A much better | Wickly. A good plate may be made of a|and stagnant, and plenty of sunlight and | not been slow to calling the major to task 
of wealthy families are incapable of indi-| 1), is to buy the useful waste products, | *¥°-inch plank eight to ten inches wide, | air. The temperature should be several | for this statement without a fair request of MOSELEY’S Stock at 9 
vidually devouring several full orders from | 514 mix peitah cathe with thats: of bay spiked to the top of the posts or frames, | degrees lower by night than by day. him for a statement in his own behalf. ' 
® hotel bill of fare; and second, because | sich mixtures of the fertilizer companies, | tte sash bars being fastened to the upper +> Major Alvord was interviewed by your Fruit Eva orat Maine—P. 
wealthy Back Bay families rarely go to | myo main point to consider is the analysis of edge. To avoid shade from the plates, some Dairy Notes. correspondent a few days ago, in which his pt or ington L. Ss. 
hotels for Thanksgiving dinners. the fertilizer, then how much of any par- | BUSS are so built as to have the upright} Edward Van Alstyne told the Connecticut | @ttention was called to the criticisms of 4 little factory for only 96.00. Fo: use on an ordin 20; M. D. Hi 
ve J y par’ | sash bars meet those of the roof and wall,| Dairymen’s Association at their yearly | Some dairymen and butter-makers. td No extra expense for fuel In Easily oper New Han 

7: ticular chemical must be used to bring about “While I do not desire to speak of this | ‘malifraite nt correo peaches, all’ kinds | of Peavey, 2; 1 

This is the season of the year when con | g correct balance of plant food. This is the upper glass shutting over the lower so | annual meeting that after he built his : Pp /- Send for circular. Agents wanton eee Veunen- 
sumers appreciate honey. Honey, fresh | simply a matter of arithmetic, but it isa that the water will run away from the front | first silo, he substituted one feed of ensilage | 1eStion for publication at this time,’’ said MOSFLEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO.,_ Massachu: 
from the hive, is delicious and hea!thful. very important matter, too. If the plant | Wl. When iron frames are used the front | a day in February for a feed of corn from the major, for there are some things | “Mevtionthisnarer, ntor. lowe. well, 14; 0. 
As the human system requires a certain | food is nut well balanced, the crops will take wall may be from four to six inches out of | the same field carefully cut and cured. At | Which ee allowed to remain un- Baggs, 20 
amount of sugar, honey is one of the purest | it out of the acre yields. perpendicular to aid in carrying off this | the end of fivedays he found that from Prey « yet ¢ oe I will say, that , 60 YEARS’ Brighte 
forms in which it may be taken. Fresh a drip. twenty-two cows he was getting two pounds | /n my address at Milwaukee I touched, of EXPERIENCE Stock at 
from the comb, no food is so free from| greenhouse Construction and Mana -_ The ventilators should be placed in such | more of butter a day. The next year he pg on the work of the dairy division in hogs, 278 ¢ 
impurity, since the wax that covers it “in * * | a way as to give the proper amount of air | cut acertain number of rows of corn and ; e interests of the dairymen, and, I be- cattle, 80 hor 
screens it from outside corruption. The P for the crop grown, and should be used for | run them into the silo, and the same number | /ieve, at the very Jast I spoke of this ques- hogs, 155 ca 
buckwheat-cake season induces large con-| Under the above title Prof. S. T. May- | this alone, the temperature being regulated | and shocked them, husked the corn and put | 10” of coloring pure butter. The hour was calves. 
sumption of honey among those who appre- | 28rd. formerly professor of horticulture at | by a skillful fireman, so as to require but | it in the crib and the stalks into the barn, | /4te and there did not remain time enough in wane 
dess tes cease Massachusetts Agricultural College, has an | little movement of the ventilator to keep an | He found it required more labor to do this | Which to tully explain myself. Naturally, No a. . 
iis interesting and instructive essay in the | even degree of heat. For forcing roses and | than to put the corn in the silo. When the | Ding the last topic touched upon, it made the Traore Marks ediiadaenn 
There is prospect of alarge trade between | October bulletin sent out by Massachusetts | other plants requiring a high temperature, | corn in the field is likely to yield from sev- | 08st Pe se on the er of those who Desians were ready 
Pacific-coast points and Australia, China| Board of Agriculture, which we shall take | the ventilators should be on the south side | enty to eighty bushels of ears to the acre, it | 284 listened attentively to my whole syone sending a seashen eater facilities to s 
and East India points, in American grain, the liberty of condensing for the benefit of oniy, and hinged so as to open at the top| is better to take off some of the ears, as address. Further — this, I do not care to quickly rc ra ably putes cone commission, 
especially wheat. Grain is especially active | Ur Teaders who do not receive those bul-| thst the cold air may be heated before it| that is more than the’ cows can digest, | 8Pe@k about the subject. There are some Hons destined for 
on the Pacific coast for the export trade. | /etins. reaches the plants. For those plants that | About fifty bushels of ears to ten tons of | POoPle antagonistic to my position taken a. d 
Large sales have been made to Australian| He says that the increased demand for | thrive at a low temperature and that re-| stalks is as much grain as the cows can | ‘here, and they are theones who are caus- Foo rel | 
parties, the wheat to be shipped from | Vexetables out of season and for cut flowers | quire much air, ventilators are often placed | digest readily. It is well to have a crop | '2& the most alarm and consternation. At —_— 
Pacific-coast points. President Hill of the | im the winter has resulted in the building of | on both sides of the roof, at the front and|heavy enough that there may be some seeps future 3 eo we do not think to 
Great Northern Railway expects the future glass houses for their growth in almost | sometimes the back walls. This aliows a|of the ripest corn saved for the pigs ree distant, I trast I will be fully able to) © A.handeomely 1 soeptisg evan. Vane ss None at ms 
will develop an immense grain trade at | every city and large town in New England. | large amount of fresh air to be admitted |and horses, but if not needed for this |°*Plain my position.” —_ ear: four mon by ali jew York business will 
Pacific-coast points for export, even to the These industries can well be carried on in | without causing a chill, but the more ven-|the corn may be planted more thickly,so} The prediction at Washington is that the N Ce 361Broeéeny, New York the permit < 
extent of drawing on some of the wheat- | Connection with other lines of agriculture | tilators the greater the cost of construction, | that there will be a less number of ears, and | Government will have the greatest fight on @&5 ¥ Sta Washington, D. deemed prud 
growing States this side of the Rocky Moun- and horticulture, as they furnish employ- | and side ventilators are difficult to construct | those of smaller size. He plants about | its hands, in the history of the present gen- 
Solna. ment for the winter months, when not much | and operate, as they should close snugly, and | twelve quarts of seed to the acre, and ad- | eration, by its attempt to enforce the oleo- The arrival 
> work can be profitably carried on out of | wet weather in summer or freezing weather ' vises the use of such varieties as are known | margarine law. The oleo-makers are using been larger 1 
The seventeen-year locust, that we were | doors. Any young man or woman with a/ in winter causes them to open with diffi-|to mature well in the section where it is every endeavor to outwit the law and its Shipped, as tl 
warned to look out for as likely to appear | love for plants and flowers, who will make | culty, and they are soon wrenched and | grown, and prefers filling the silo slowly. | intention. The law states nothing about the Prada 
in 1902, either did not come in great num-/ a careful study of the work as done by suc- | twisted out of shape. Ventilators for the | Would rather be two weeks than two days | use of colored butter in the composition of ren, 
bers or the paper of those sections did not | cessful greenhouse men, with a little capi-| roof are now constructed with a’groove on | about it. He believes that the silo furnishes | oleo —in fact, butter is generally used — and 
see fit to say anything about their presence. | tal and a determination to succeed, will have | the under side, which shuts down on the | cheaper feed in summer than any green | the oleomargarine-makers are now attempt- contntaten 
They seem to have been more of a scare | no serious difficulty in mastering the busi- | tongue of the sash bar, thus making a close | fodder that can be cut. At the Buffalo ing to use colored butter, having a very such vss pees 
than an actual pest this year. It may have | ness in two or three years, though they may | joint, and yet opening easily in all weathers. | Exposition they found ensilage at $2 per | high content of artificial coloring matter, in O. H. Forbus! 
been that the season was not favorable for | learn something each year they are in the | All sash fittings, like hinges, etc., should be | ton, drawn seventeen miles, was a cheaper | the composition of their product. The 88 well as W 
its development, or that some season since | business, if it is a lifetime. put on with brass screws, as iron screws | food than the best green fodder at $1.50a | Treasury Department, however, has set a Cambridge ai 
1885 was severe enough to kill them in the} The glasshouse should be located where it | rust quickly and soon rot the wood through | ton and cut near by. standard of the amount of coloring mattez shrinkage of 
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Tbe Markets, 





BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 


For tne week ending Dec. 2, 1902. 





Shotes 
and Fat - 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
This week....1919 11,197 31,679 583 


Last week....3285 7,983 63 39,276 1726 
One year ago.3436 =. 110,158 5 32,021 1430 


Prices em Nertherm Cattle. 
BEeEEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow and meat, extra, 86.75@7.50; first 
quality, $5.50@6.00; second quality, $4.50@5.00; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$9.50@10.00; some of the poorest bulls, ete., 
$5.00@3.50. Western steers, 4@7}c. 
MiLcH Cows—Fair quality $30.00@48.00; choice 
cows $50.00@68.00. 
STroREsS—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
ugs, $15@25; two-vear-olds, $18q@32; three-year- 
lds, $28@48. 
SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 24@3c; extra, 
a4jc; sheep and lambs per nead in lots, $2.50 
>; lambs, $3.50@5.50. 
Far HoGgs—Per pound, Western, 6§@6§ live 
veight; shotes, wholesale——; retail, $2.25@8.00; 
yuntry dressed hogs, 7@8}c. 
\V FAL CALVES—4@7c P ib. 
HipEs—Brighton—7@7jc P tb; country lots, 6§ 








G ALF SKINS—60c@$1.50; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
raLLow—Brighton, 4@5e ~ tb; country lots, 
a3e. 
PELTS—40@85c. 
Cattle. Sheep. 
‘Maine. NED M& Wool 
At Brighton. Co. 
i E Chapman 200 
P A Berry 10 Massachusetts. 
Farmington LS At Watertewn. 
Co 12 650 JS Henry 1 
Thompson & WA Bardwell 7 
Hanson ......- 490 O H Forbush 23 
M D Holt & Son 400 W F Dennen 6 





Cattle. Sheep 





AINE DM & Weel At Brighten. 
Co. J S Henry 20 

J M Philbrook 200 K Connors 21 

G H Barnes 4 

New Hampshire. A M Baggs 15 

aAtNEDM&Weel WEHayden 15 
Ce. 

AF Jones & Co 22 140 Western. 

« Peavey 10 At Brighton 

Geo Harris 22 JJ Kelley 79 


At Watertown. 
WF Wallace 20 
Sturtevant & 
Vermont. Haley 175 
At Watertewn. 
B H Combs 112 er EDM & Weol 
e. 
NEDM& Wool 
Co 252 


At Watertown. 
JA Hathaway 320 22 


Canada. 
AtNEDM™M & Weel 


Co. 
Gordon & Iron- 
sides 





Live Steck Experts. 


The past week has been quite an exciting one 
for those engaged in the exportations of cattle 
from this port. (It is a matter of course that }- 


steamer agents will not take on live stock for 
England, unless they are assured that it willland, 
The sailings of the past week were 1304 cattle, 
2330 sheep and 14 horses. Within the past week 
State cattle at English market are quoted at 13 
ol4}¢, d. w., or an advance of 1c on lower grades 
and }¢ on best stock. The steamers Sylvania 
and the Sagamore are the next cattle steamers 
and in doubt about their sailing. 

Shipments and = destinations—On steamer 
Kansas, for Liverpool, 650 Canada cattle and 956 
Canada sheep; on steamer Victoria, for Liver- 
pool, 216 cattle by Morris Beef Company, 288 do- 


by Swift & Co.,150 do. by J. A. Hathaway, 1374)  “ piaben” bbl... : Lf 00 
anadg , -- a 
( anada sheep by Gordon & Ironsides, 14 horses Peppers, P bu....... 2 00 
by E. Snow. Egg plant, ~ case.. @2 00 
Horse Business. Parsley, P bu .....-- 1 oe 
Fully the usual number of horses were on sale, | Radishes, P doz .........-.-------- -- B@ | 
butit was a broken week on account of the holi- | 54uash, oe ahaa Seon, munaadeceancarece — 
day. The trade was%generally quiet, unless where “ Hubbard, Pton..-..-.---------25 0@ 
the better grades were offered. There were some | String beans, so., ~ 4-bbl. bskt.......... 1 50@2 00 
State of Maine horses disposed of for family use; | Wax beans, p bskt.....-....---.-----+--- 1 75@ 
a better outlook the coming week. At Welch & Toned fat ye — SSeS ES 4 
Hall Company’s sale stable, strong prices on good | Turnips, yellow, P bbl.........-.-------- 6875 
stock for draft chiefly, at $150@250, with medium Domestic Green Fruit. 
to ordinary grades at moderate sale at easy prices, 1 oa 
$750150; had in 2 express and 1 freight carloads. Apples, Snow aid Wealt fj bbl.......... 2 Le = 
hgeze ‘ ons er ee 00@2 50 
At L. H. Brockway’s sale stable, not the usual “Maine Harvey ...........-....-- 1 50@1 75 
call; sold a fair humper; 1 pair of 2900-tbh horses at sg a —-* Sosrevud ss eeeee 1 00@2 00 
$450; 11500-tb horse at $190, down to $100, as to| = “ alman Sweets. .-...... -...... 1 50@2 26 
quauty, At Myer, Abram & Co.’s sale stable, ri Cae wins 1..... : po = 
had in 6 freight carloads, with slow sales, at a “King, P bbl.......-..--.---..----2 00@3 00 
range of $100@225. At Cavanaugh Bros.’ sale “ Sp saneciensitaires vont enemas : O0e 1 80 
stable, 2 ear: . a % IX€d ...-.----------- z 
ae ars of draft horses, of 1200@1800 ths, at Pears, Anjou, P bu 15042 50 
bale disiiine? m a -3 50@4 09 
Union Yards, Watertown. “ Lawrence . --1 50@2 00 
Tuesday—Ten cars of live stock arrived this Grppes. P pony ee asian 
morning from New England, including New| Gatawba western N. Ve... 18620 
Hampshire and Massachusetts; was a mixture of | Concord, western N. Y......--...-....- 10@15 
beef cattle, sheep, veal calves and hogs. Some Concord, western N. Y., 8-ib bskt.....-. 18@ 
of the cattle were sold on the market for imme- Hides and Pelt. 
diate slaughter. There seemed to be considerable | gteers and cows, all weights............-. @7 
controversy about the moving of the stock. Early | Bulls.........--.- iaeas KITE AES tt 
in the morning it was understood that they could Hides, south, light green salted.......... 8@ 
be driven to the abattoir, and later orders given ; “dry flint -....... oetenewncond He tot 
: ‘ BE io invcosawadbeness 9@10 
that they could only be taken for slaughter in “buff, in west.....--..-.------------ as 
sealed cars. Probably by another week things ‘ « ‘salted P fh..................- 
will be in better shape for delivery. The stock | Calfskins, 5 to , oe. we cece cece wees . al 4 
sold by . ‘ ‘ over weights, each........-..... 
— _ he Z ry For or ann tg cattle, com Deacon and dairy skins.............-...- So575 
posed of beef cows, of 800@1100 tbs. Lambskins each, country..........--..-- 35@50 
Fat Hogs. Country Pelts, each............-...------ 40@85 


In large supply and cost steady prices. West. 


hogs, 7a 8e, d. w. 
Sheep Heunses. 


Near 10,000 head arrived, of which 2330 Canada 
sheep went for export. The bulk went to New 


England Works. Market prices have , not | Clover, @ th.,...... ...-.-.©--+.00 eseeeeee 13@)1 
changed on sheep, while lambs of best grades ic | Red Top, Western, P 50 th sack.......... 3 00@3 50 
easier. Sheep cost, delivered here, $2.30@4.30 p « “fancy recleaned, ® ¥b..-.....-.. o@1ld 
10) ths, and lambs $3.30@5.55 P 100 ths. J. A. Beans. 
Hathaway sold 20 sheep, of 100 tbs, at 44c. Sev- Pea screened 2 25 
eral lots of sheep went direct to Somerville. Pen scene 222 
i I noi dn da csnnsens nseccesscosesus 2 20a/2 30 
; Vand Gutves Mediums, choice hand-picked ............ 2 0 
eally no change in market for calves. The | Mediums. screened...........-.---.------ 2 1042 30 
better grades cost 7c P tb. A light lot of heavy | Mediums, foreign..........-.-..-.-------- 202 30 


being weighed. Sales by O. H. Forbush, 4 cows, 
4175 ths, at 3hc; 2 cows, 1490 Ibs, at 3}¢; 2, of 1990 
tbs, at 3}c; 1, of 985 Ibs, at $2.85; 4 cows, 3610 Ibs, at 
2c; 9 cows, 700@1100 tbs, at 2@3}c. W. F. Wal: 
lace sold cows at 2@3}c; 10x, 5c. M. Abrams, 6 
cows, 2@3c. E. E. Chapman, 200 sheep, 60 tbs, at 
Sic. Farmington L. 8. Company, 650 sheep and 
lambs, 72 tbs, at 33c; 75 calves, 118 tbs, at 6}c. W. 
F. Wallace, 100 calves, 6}c. 








Fowls, 
Old Cocks 


Common to good 
Trunk butte 


Common to good 


Sage cheese, P ib 


calves sold at 64¢c. Sales mostly at 6@7c, un- | Yellow eyes, extra 


loaded at New England Works and Brighton 
Abattoir. 
Live Peultry. 
Stock at 94a10e P tb in crates. 
Dreves of Veal Calves. 
ne—P. A. Berry, 15; Libby Bros., 25; Farm- 
ul L. S$. Company, 75; Thompson & Hanson, 
2 1D). Holt & Son, 20. 
Hampshire—A. F. Jones & Co., 90; G. 
M ,2; W. F. Wallace, 150. 
\rmont—W. E, Hayden, 23. 


ney 
Lima beans 


Yellow eyes, seconds 
Red 


N ew York twins new e 


sto quality.. 
Grass Seeds. 


Timothy, P bu., Western, choice........ 2 55: 
. ¥. prime......... ... OE ne, 25 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET 


Whelesale Prices. 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 





Live Peultry. 


Fowls ® th.............. FF RAR RO ee 114a@12 

Roosters P th... ........ 0.2 .e ce ee cece eenee 8 

Chickens, spring, ® th..................... om 
Batter. 


NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. . 
Crgenaee , extra— 


Extra northern creamery. 
Extra dairy.......... 


rin } or }-%b prints... 
Extra northern creamery 
Extra northern dairy 





Cheese. 


“ seconds P tb...-.---------. cA 


os ee aan 1 


firsts................114@12) 
ee ogee we S MODDIGE Ss si inst sone D10 
Ohio flats..............-.-----202--2-1...--- 11@12 
Egas. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz............ 28@ 
Eastern choice fresht......................- 28@30 
Eastern fair to good....-..................- 22@24 
Michigan fancy candled ................... 26@27 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh.............---- 28.@30 
Western fair to good.................-.... 20@22 
Western selected, fresh.........-.--.-.--- a4 
WOMEIG GNSS... <5... ose ence csc ecee 15@18 
Refrigerator—April .................--....- 20@21 
ve GOT inc os dc ccccsninevens 184@19} 
Potatees. 
Hebron, P bu........- cb eee eee ks @73 
New York, round white.. --- 68@79 
Western, " gee @ 
Aroostook Green Mountains............. TA@78 
Sweet potatoes, yellow—Southern...... 1 25@2 
Jersey double head........--.--..--..... 2 50@2 75 
Green Vegetables. 
Base ao: can senptavsces 35@50 
Cabbage, native, P 100 .........-...-2-... 2 00.@3 00 
POPOING, BH DBs, 2-0 snsc wud ssneseicecs --- ThW 
BAGUNDO, BY SGOE <- << on nen ncnsncnnctecsven 125@1 50 
Celery, white, P doz......--..--..-.-.---- 60@. 
ots Boston market............-.. 1 50@ 


Cucumbers, hothouse, each.............-- 7a9 
Onions, Natives, Pp bbl 





Dried Apples. 


ern live, 6{@6%c. Country hogs, 8}c, d.w. Swill | Evaporated, choice 
Evaporated, prime 
Sun-dried, 


we wee cece cece cccccocs 






dried, # th...........-....... 8@ 
HBlay and Straw. 
Hay, No.1, ton.... --17 18 00 
woe eg ¥ 7 -14 00@16 00 
* bate Tins ae --12 00@14 00 
5 fine choice.......... -12 13 00 
- clover mixed # ton..... ossuan 13 00 
6 clover, Biss n<.dracusweeilill 12 12 50 
- swale, P ton............-..... 9 10 00 
Straw, prime rye..........-..---.------- 12 00 
Straw, oat, per RON a wa suss adsnseneue aie 8 9 50 
Straw, tangled rye..............-......- 10 00@11 00 









Chickens, choice roasting................ 8 
— = = good... OS RRS ; @ 
thickens, broilers, 2 tbs each, P tb...... 
Green ducks................... * ee shiweabaie teats 
SOOTY MIND 5 ins a6: a nie woud ceeaeccuann 10@13 
Fowls, extra choice................ -...... 1 
- POO. BO0E 25 ess 12@14 
Pigeons, tame, choice, # doz............ 1 1 75 
** com to good, P doz....... einai 75@1 25 
ce BO SCRE RATIIN: 2 % 
















sachusetts—J.S. Henry, 48; W. A. Bard- 
4 i; O. H. Forbush, 8; scattering, 75; A. M. 
vid ”), 
bh ighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
~ kK at yards: 474 cattle, 1650 sheep, 27,544 
ho.. 278 calves, 80 horses. From West, 377 
Ca ~~) horses. Maine, 22 cattle, 1650 sheep, 44 


ay—Arrivals of cattle 474 head; 377 head 
i cows onsale, and prohibited, as the 


by eady to buy for beef, where they had the 
fa ‘ to slaughter, as proscribed by the cattle 
: sion, being confined to the ‘few. Stock 
de | for Brighton must be unloaded at the 
. r. J.J. Kelley had in 79 head of cows 
4 ‘ers. W. H. Monroe also 75 head; 11 cattle 
b 1 Massachusetts and sent in, of 1100 ths, 


Milch Cows. 
it market, and this branch of the stock 
‘ will have to quiet down and subject to 
mit of cattle commissioners. It is not 
q prudent to move milch cows at present. 
Veal Calves. 
rivals 278 head. The supply would have 


P ‘le to ship separately. Calves offered and 


No. 3, yellow, 66c. 


A, | ale.— 
State, 2-rowed, 63 


Spring, clear and stra’ 
inter patents, $3 95¢ 
Winter, clear and stra 
Corn Meal.—$1 32 
calves. Massachusetts, 75 cattle, 123/995 p Bogert whe, 3 40@3 60 P 
Graham Flear.—Quoted at $2 95@4 00 P bbl. ; 
@at Meal.—Steady at $4 85@5 20 
W omthe West, nnloaded at the abattoir. | rolled and $5 2°@560 for cut and ground. 
N Bye Fleur.—The market 1s slow at $290@ 
qi t way to stamp out the disease. Butchers | 350 # bbl. ‘ 

Cerm.—Demand is quiet,with prices scill lower. 
Steamer, yellow, 68}@69}c. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 67c. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market quoted quiet. 

Spring patents, $3 85@4 00. 

aight, $3 50@3 80. 

@4 50. 

ight, $3 45@4 25. 

@134 Pp beg, Sed $2 80@ 


@Oats.—Demand quiet, values firm. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 40c. 

No. 2 clipped, white, 
No. 3 clipped, white, 
Millfeed.—Moderately active demand. 
Winter wheat, bran sacks, $19 00 
Winter wheat, middlin: 
Spring wheat, bran sacks, $17 75. 

Spring wheat, middling sacks, $17 50@19 00. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 50. 


384c. 
38¢ 


State grades, 6-rowed, 67@75c. 


Western grades, 70@76c. 

‘ tger from Maine had milch cows been écantt Gaakn eot a at oats a 
as they come in cars together, and not | State. Feed barley, sgatie. 

Bye.—$3.00@3.50 P bbl, 68c P bushel. 


sacks, $19 00@23 00. 


bbl. for 





a7e, as to quality. 
Late Arrivals. 
iesday—The business more particularly 


‘*\ lat the Brighton abattoir, where the stock, eee aatedies “aiek 3s eRe 
(, ,, \ cattle, sheep and calves, were weighed. “ “BOR EO oo. ccecw cessed 23.@24 
_.. |. Forbush reloaded his cattle at_ Watertown , _ « Pplood 2222. peieane oan 
a vcllas W.F, Wallace. Stock taken to East ¥s “ad NW  cedenenssosonnees # 

(ridge and’ Grand Junetion to abattoir; » | Five delfine, Oe. -------o----o--2 SSS 
"sage lof twenty-eight extra hours before | Washed fleece...............2-.....-eceeeeee! 38: 30 








THE WOOL MARKET. 





& N. H. assorted sizes-............... 26@°7 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes........... 264@27 
Northern N. Y., large tubs.......... wie 26426} 
Western, large ash tubs................. 26@ 264 
Western, asst. spruce tubs............... 26}.427 

Creamery, northern firsts................. ~ 24@25 
Creamery, western firsts................... @25 
Creamery, seconds.....................---. 23 
Creamery, eastern.........-....-.........- 
1s Be RY EE ST Fe a eT at 
Dairy, N. Y., WR. on bic eidncncdnadenenegiing 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts................. 23 
PROTON ono acs ince reece cece nsncccsens 1 
Boxes— 
-- 27@27) 





THE MILL AND LUMBER YARD OF THE ERIKSDALS ANGSAGS AKTIEBOLAG, SUNDSVALL, SWEDEN. 





HEIFER Not BRERDING.—E. M. G., Kenne- 
bec County, Me.: Many causes might contribute 
to prevent a heifer from breeding, though served 
at regular periods and bya bull that has other- 
wise proved a sure stock getter. It ofteu may be 
attributed to the heifer being too fat, so that 
here is a fatty degeneration of the breeding 
organs. Heifers have been slaughtered for this 
cause, and those organs found so imbedded with 
fat that impregnation was impossible. Others 
that were apparently in the same condition were 
turned for three or four months ina scant past- 
ure, and on their return were readily got with calf 
at the first trial. A cow that was sold as barren 
was driven some 120 miles to the residence of her 
new owner, and there had twocalves. after which 
she was again sold as barren, but a reducing of her 
flesh put her in breeding condition, and she lived 
to have many calves. These were well-fed ani- 
mals of the beef breeds. Others have proven 
barren because they had been so closely inbred as 
apparently to weaken the vitality of those organs, 
so that they seemed to lack the power of breeding, 
either the ovaries wasted away or highly inflamed. 
In such cases there seems to be no remedy. If 
one was got with calf she was likely to abort 
early. A cow which has once aborted, especially 
at an early stage, is difficult to get with calf 
again, and this sometimes may happen at the sec- 
ond or third month without the knowledge of 
the owser. We have read of a whole herd ren- 
dered practically barren by the feeding of 
molasses on the rough fodder to give them better 
condition and a smoother coat for the show ring, 
but they were all right again after the molasses 
was taken from them. We have thought that the 
liberal use of ensilage from sweet corn fodder or 
the refuse of the canning factories might have 
similar results on cattle that were in good condi- 
tion before. Oily foods, as Indian corn, oil meal 
or cottonseed meal, are said to have a bad effect 
upon the breeding powers, whiie albuminous 
foods, as f{oats, peas and barley, are claimed to 
stimulate breeding. 


_— 
><> 


OLEO BEING DRIVEN OUT. 
The effect which the new law ts having on the 
sale of oleo is clearly shown by the following 
figures, which represent the number of pounds 
for which tax stamps were bought. In July, 1901, 
2,884,571 pounds, July, 1902, 1640 pounds of colored 
and 1,799,602 pounds uncolored, a total of 1,801,242 
pounds. In August, 1901, 4,049,555 pounds. In 
August, 1902, 1905 pounds colored, 1,415,553 pounds 
uncolored, a tutal of 1,417,438 pounds. In Sep- 
tember, 1901, 3,825,247 pounds. In September, 
1901, 14,705 pounds colored, 1,798,305 pounds un- 
colored, a total of 1,813,010 pounds. For the three 
first months of the fiscal year the shrinkage was 
5,737,663 pounds, or over fifty per cent. This is 
for Chicago alone, but it is said thereis an equal 
falling off at other manufactories. 
MOST AND LEAST PROFITABLE CROPS. 


Out of 141 correspondents of the Board of Agri- 
culture sixty-two called potatves the most profit- 
able, and twenty-seven called them the least 
profitable; eight called corn the most profitable, 
and sixty-four thought it the least profitable 
forty-one consider hay the most profitable 
thirty-two apples; ten oats; seven tobacco, seven 
cranberries; six cabbages; six sweet corn; six 
strawberries; four each favored onions, tomatoes, 





two market garden crops and two asparagus; 
one each for rutabagas, forage crops, celery, 
milk, plums and root crops; nine thought hay the 
least profitable; seven tomatoes; six apples; four 
each said squashes, cabbages and sweet corn; 
three each milk, cranberries and beans; two each 
said onions, pears and cucumbers, and one each 
asparagus, grapes, cauliflowers, beets, melons, 
peas, small fruit and market garden crops; sixty- 
two considered the season to have been profit- 
able; eleven as above the average for profit; six- 
teen as an average for profit; eighteen fairly 
profitable, and thirty-seven thought it had been 
an unprofitable one. Thus it will be seer that 
much depends upon the location, and more per- 
haps upon the individual as to the profit on 
crops. In nearly every country corn and pota- 
toes were less than an average crop, but the loss 
on amount in potatoes was largely made up by 
the high prices. 

RAISING AND FATTENING HOGS. 

The high prices for pork and pork products this 
year should lead farmers to raise and fatten more 
swine, but many of them are very poorly pre- 
pared todo so. The high prices of grain a year 
ago led to the killing of many of the breeding 
stock, which is one cause of the scarcity of pork 
this year. Now, if they breed, it must be from 
those that sows dropped last spring, and they are 
not numerous enough to raise a great many pigs, 
or mature enough to raise very good ones, but 
they will be better next springthan no pigs, and, 
if well fed, may make pork more plenty another 
fall. Of course there were a few who remem 
bered the rule of the old speculator, who said’ 
“It was usually a good time to go into a thing 
when every one else wanted to get out of it,” and 
if it were not for afew of these shrewd fellows, 
and a few who stuck to hogs simply because they 
were fitted up for them and thought it would cost 
more to change than they would lose by the 
prices of grain, pork would be more scarce 
than it now is. There has deen money 
in pigs this year, whether the farmer 
has sold shotes and breeding stuck to those 
who were as anxious to get back into the 
business as they were to get out of it, or whether 
they fattened them and sold them this fall, at 
about two hundred pounds weight. Ina record of 
many years the value of pork has followed the 
price of grain up er down, not always the same 
year, but the next year, almost as regularly as 
clock work, and this has been the rule with 
nearly all meats and poultry. Then, too, the 
farmers who had his hogs or but few last winter 
have missed the rich heaps of’ manure that used 
to be made by them, and they have found a falling 
offin crops, unless they were inland so rich that 
they could work it one year without the manure. 
This shifting from what has been apart of one’s 
life business and furnished no small part of his 
income, is a very uncertain method for farmers, 
or, perhaps we should say, a certain loss to them. 





Ex-President Cleveland has been more 
successful in shooting ducks than Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in capturing bears, but that 
is no evidence that the former isinclined to 


beans and fruit; three each peaches and pears, |.all spread out upon the land and produce 


Southern California Notes. 


Southern California undoubtedly pos- 
sesses the most highly developed irrigation 
in the United States. Water there has 
been difficult to get, and is expensive, con- 
sequently the greatest value has been put 
upon it, and every drop is madetocount. It 
1s Claimed that the great San Joaquin valley 
in central California is equally rich in 
natural resources, and has, besides, in the 
Sacramento river a limitless water supply to 
irrigate millions of acres. Yet, because the 
San Joaquin has rainfall, no irrigation has 
been developed, and the lands are planted 
to vast fields of wheat, resulting in an entire 
lack of settlement of the valley, whereas the 
region around Los Angeles, having prac- 
tically no rainfall, has become thickly set- 
tled with a prosperous, energetic class of 
people who are making it one of the most 
wonderful regions of the United States. 

Los Angeles is simply an instance of 
where adverse conditions have actually 
forced development. This is often possible 
where the active factor of development is 
the pushing, aggressive American. Under 
the old Spanish regime, southern California 
would be today where she was at the time 
of the Mexican Conquest. 

And this good coming out of supposed 
evil or misfortune can be seen in a still dif- 
ferent phase in this same locality. The last 
five years have been very dry ones. Many 
water sources have failed. I do not remem- 
ber the figures, but 1 think what was consid- 
ered in earlier years an average annual 
rainfall for Los Angeles was fifteen or six- 
teen inches. The last few years it has 
ranged seven, eight or nine inches, so that 
ditches and canals have largely failed. About 
the third year of the drought the fruit grow- 
ers said: ‘‘ If wedo not get rain the country 
is lost.”” They did not get it, and yet this 
fact has proven thegreatest blessing to their 
industries. Giving up in despair the idea of 
getting enough water out of the mountains, 
they commenced boring and pumping tests 
to try and save their orchards. The result 
has been a marvelous underground water } 
development, everlasting in its supply and 
easily controlled. Twelve thousand acres 
of oranges at Riverside are irrigated from 
underground waters. Water was found in 
many places where it had .been said there 
could be no water. 

It seems strange that just south of south- 
ern California, where water is so precious, 
in fact stillin southern California, a great 
river runs to waste which would irrigate 
ten million acres—the Nile of America—the 
Colorado river. But the diversion of its 
waters is a great engineering problem, and 
but little has been done thus far to utilize 
them. Eventually, they will doubtless be 


enormous crops, for we are just at the 
threshold of irrigation in America. 

The orange orchards of southern Cali- 
fornia begin to bear, if well cared for, at 
four years from transplanting. When they 
are twelve years old they may bear three 
hundred boxes of oranges to the acre, 
which will likely net the grower $300, and 
if his orchard is well located, and not sub- 
ject to frost, he will probably hold it at $2000 
an acre. An enormous figure, yet warranted 
by the returns. But, on the other hand, 
many acres, through mismanagement and 
location, barely return expenses. 

The soil of southern California is rich, 
and this fact, it seems to me, is not proving 
an unmixed blessing to the people. They 
have not apparently given exhaustive study 
to the fertilizing question. Many of the 
older orchards are not producing as vigor- 
ously as the smaller trees where the soil has 
not been depleted. The growers do not 
seem to expect so much of an old tree. 

As a matter of fact, age should be no bar 
to an increasing yield until the orange at- 
tains its full growth and the foliage inter- 
locks in the rows. In Florida the growers 
apparently understand feeding the trees 
better, and again for the same reason that 
has in general built up southern California. 
The Florida orange grower has no soil, so 
to speak. te plants his trees in almost 
pure sand, and so has to make a close study 
of supplying them with food from the start. 
In a crop so intensive and valuable as the 
orange and lemon, the question of the cost 
of fertilizer does not really enter. Half a 
ton to the acre is a large application in 
California. A ton to the acre is not un- 
usual in Florida. 

Irrigation begets good cultivation. The 
old way was to flood on the water, after it 
had sunk into the ground, run the cultivator 
over lightly, and then in a short time irrigate 
again. This left the roots at the surface 
and necessitated the use of such water. 
Now better results are obtained by three, 
four or five good soakings, followed bya 
deep and continual stirring of the soil. The 
orchards of southern California are as clean 
of weeds and as smooth as a kitchen garden 
in spring time, ready for planting. 

The Pacific coast, it occurs to me, uever 
will be much of a manufacturer. It has 
not the wealth of power found in the East, 
and it will, at least for many years to come, 
devote its energies in other directions and 
buy its factory products from New England, 
the South and the Mississippi valley. In 
thereclamation of these vast arid areas it 
has before it the task of a Hercules, a task 
of pleasure, too, and great profit. But as 





quackery. 





. has to understand the whys and wherefores 


this work goes rapidly on, through com- 
bined private and Government enterprise, 
the East will discover some day that its 
capacity is being taxed to supply the needs 
of this young giant, that factories must be 
enlarged, that more hands must be em- 
ployed. Then the Eastern farmer will be 
called upon for more food supplies, and he 
will receive his share of the general 
prosperity. Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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It is somewhat remarkable that the Cana- 
dians prefer to buy goods in the United States 
to buying of the mother country in England, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Domin- 
ion has reduced the tariff in favor of British 
goods 333 per cent. beyond what the United 
States goods are taxed. In the fiscal year 
1896, just preceding this reduction, Canada 
imported from Great Britain goods to the 
value of $32,979,742, and in 1901 $49,206,062, 
an increase of $16,226,320, while in 1896 
Canada imported from the United States 
goods to the value of $58,574,024, and in 1902 
$120,814,750, an increase of $52,240,726, 
showing that the percentage tv total Cana- 
dian imports of those from the United 
States was sixty per cent. in 1902, against 
fifty-two per cent. in 1896, while that of 
British imports decreased from thirty per 
cent. to twenty-four per cent. Consumers 
in Canada are too wide-awake to use the 
clumsy productions of British mills, and yet 
the statesmen of Canada are always threat- 
ening to diminish this trade by adverse 
legislation. One would think a reduction 
in favor of Great Britain of 334 per cent. 
over the tariff on goods from the United 
States would induce large consumption of 
English goods, but such is not the case. The 
fact is, Canada is getting ripe to join the 
United States at a point in the not very 
distant future. 





What strange things these game laws 
seem to one who is nota sportsman! If a 
deer comes into the field of the farmer in 
August and begins to eat up his cabbages or 
his corn, he may not send his woodchuck 
dog to drive him off, and he may not shoot 
him until October, by which time the crop 
will be destroyed and the deer off for 
“fresh fields and pastures new.” If he 
wants a bit of tender meat for a sick mem- 
ber of his family, he had better be caught 
stealing a neighbor’s lamb than killing a 
rabbit. Ifahunter makes a mistake and 
shoots a female deer or moose instead of a 
buck and is detected, he is promptly con- 
victed of having done so ‘‘ wilfully and with 
malice aforethought,”’ and being fined tothe 
extent of the law, which enriches the county 
funds to that extent, but if, by a less excus- 
able mistake, he shoots a comrade or a 
guide, the court promptly decides that it 
was “an unavoidable accident,’’ and the 
county is saved from the expense of a trial 
for manslaughter. Thus the county both 
makes money and saves money. Really, it 
takes more mind than an ordinary farmer 


of the game laws as applied in some States. 





The Jersey bulletin tells of a milkman 
who wastaking ninety-two gallons of milk 
to the village each day. One morning he 
was stopped by an inspector who toek a 
sample of his milk, and the next morning 
he had a little business in court. The next 
day he had only sixty-two gallons to take to 
market, a decrease of thirty gallons, or 
nearly one-third. We wonder if some of 
the other milkmen would not decrease their 
production to a similar extent if they were 
obliged tofurnish milk of standard quality? 
Not many years ago the man in the country 
village who bought milk boasted that his 
supply came direct from the cows on the 
farm, but now there is such aclose watch 
kept by the inspectors on the milk in the 
cities that few of the dealers venture to 
offer milk that is not up tothe standard, 
and that has not been so aerated and cooled 
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preservatives, while in country villages 
inspection of milk is so carelessly carried 
on or so seldom attended to that there is but 
little control over it. 
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Here where the temperature may vary 
rom zero one day to thawing the next, we 
hink that the single-walled hive is not 
enough. At one temperature the bees may 
be so chilled in it that they will cluster ina 
compact mass until they have eaten all the 
honey within their reach, and then they 
cannot or do not move to another place, and 
thus they may starve to death with plenty 
of honey all around them, but not within 
their reach. The warmer day the sun may 
shine on the single hive and warm it u 
enough to tempt the bees to takea flight, 
and when they get outside a cold wind so 
chills them that they are unable ,to ‘return. 

f there is snow on the ground it may 
be seen almost black with bees. The hive 
with an outer covering, and an air space of 
two inches between that and the hive, in all 
directions may prove amply sufficient to 
| ehareci these troubles, and if not, the space 

etween may be filled with chaff or other 
non-conductor of cold. The saving of honey 
in feeding them through the winter will re- 
pay-the cost of the cuter box each year. 
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FARMERS’ WANTS 


ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cash te accompany the 

ier. 











OCKERELS—For sale from_ prize-winning stock- 
Prices reasonable. Choice Buff Orpingtons, Part- 
ridge Wyandottes, Partridge Pl rmouth ocks, Rose 
comb R. I. Reds. ARTHUR WAITE, Rockville, Mass. 





00. Circulars. WILLIAM i METLAR Ox 13, 


Baier Plynrouth Rocks Egas. $l per 15, $5 per 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





land. Pietertje, DeKol, Hengerveld strains. Best 
itter producers. Young bulls and bull calves only. 
Send for pedigrees. Prices reasonable.. Woodside 
Farm, Princeton, Worcester County, Massachusetts. 
JOHN B. MARCOU. 


He tana: Piotertie, Dex Best cows in New Eng- 
tu 





Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 2 


QSivorsn' ss & Hannum Bone Cutter for ee 
oston. ys 





OR SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 n:onths old. Individual merit end breeding the 

est. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Ill. 

UFF Cochins: young and yearling stock for sale. C. 
J. L. WARE, South Keene. N. H. ; 





4° STUD—Fee $10: Rob Jingo: breeding cannot be 





improved. MARTIN HUNTER, Croton Kennels, 
ew Castle, Pa. 


HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J.M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of MAR- 
THA KENDALL, late of Vergennes, in the 
State of Vermont, deceased, intestate, leaving 
estate in said County of Middlesex. 
WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of adminstra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Minnie A. 
Worden of Chelmsford, in the County of Middle- 
sex, without giving a surety on her bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at.a Pro- 
bate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the mnth day of 
December, A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the fore- 
noon, to show cause, if any you have, why the 
same should not be granted. 
And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston, the last publica- 
tion to be one day, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, bap ay 
First Judge of xaid Court, this seventeenth da: of 
November, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and two. 
8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN, that the sub- 
scriber has been duly sppmneed executor of the 
willof ROWENA R. WAITE, late of Coventry, 
in the Siate of Rhode Island, deceased, testate, 
and has taken upon himself that trust by giving 
bond, as the law directs. 

All persons having demands upon the estate of 
said deceased are required to exhibit the same 
and all persons indebted to said estate are called 
upon to make payment to the subscriber. 


(Address) 
Washington, R. I. 
CHARLES M. TYLER, Executor. 





as to keep well without the use of any 


Nov. 15, 1902. 
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COWLES, 


INSURANCE. 


85 WATER STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
KNITTED VANDYKE EDGE. 

Cast on 25 stitches, knit across once plain. 

1st row—Slip 1, 1 plain, over, narrow, | 1 
plain, over twice, slip 1, narrow, pass slip 
stitch over, 1 plain, over, narrow, 2 plain, 
over twice, narrow, 10 plain. 

2d row—Slip 1, knit rest plain except 
where the double loop comes; in this purl 
the second half. 

3d row—Siip 1, 1 plain, over, narrow, 5 
plain, over, narrow, rest plain. 

4th row—Slip 1, rest plain. 

5th row—Slip 1, 1 plain, over, narrow, 1 
plain, over twice, slip 1, narrow, pass slip 
stitch over, 1 plain, over, narrow, 2 plain, 
over twice, narrow, over twice, narrow, rest 
plain. 

6th row—Like the second row. 

7th row—Like the third row. 

8th row—Like the fourth row. 

Repeat from first row. 





Kva M. NILEs. 
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Rules for Readers. 

See that when reading or standing the 
light is abundant, but not dazing. « 

It should never come from the front. 

Avoid reading and study by poor light. 

Sunlight should never fall upon work or 
the printed page. 

Never read in the twilight. : 

Nor while suffering great bodily fatigue, 
nor during recovery from illness. 








Never read lying down. 
Select well-printed books. 
For proper vision printed matter should 


|then well beaten from 


ment house seventy-five germs settled ona 
three-inch saucer in five minutes; after 
sweeping there were twenty-seven hundred. 
A thick carpet paper or other padding adds 
to the life of the carpet and gives a spring 
and soft tread in walking, but it also adds 
to the objectionable possibilities aforesaid. 
Mr. Wilson proceeds as follows: 

“ William Morris said the use of a carpet 
was excusable only when the floor was in 
bad condition. Yet even that is hardly suf- 
ficient reason, for a new floor can be laid 
over the old one. But if one must have car- 
pets, let them be tacked down at intervals 
of not less than six inches, and with long 
tacks driven in only a short distance. Or, 
better still, have the carpets fitted with 
brass eyes to drop over nails set perma- 
nently in the floor. Then, with some 
moving of furniture, the carpet can be 
cleaned frequently in the open air; better 
yet, have the carpet fill only the central 
part of the room, showing the bare fluor for 
say one and one-half feet near the walls. 
This means less furniture to move at clean- 
ing time, and therefore more frequent clean- 
ings. 

“In making over a carpet that originally 
fitted the entire room, usually enough good 
pieces can de secured to make a presentable 
covering, when allowance is made tor this 
bare floor around the walls. The floor san 
be painted, if in bad condition, or, what is 
better, lay a parquet wood border to meet 
the line of the carpet. . . . 

‘* The modern steam cleaning of carpets is 
not so good as that of older days, as the 
airing isdesirable. In cleaning a carpet it 
should be laid on the grass, face down, and 
the back. ‘This 


not be less than fifteen inches from the eye. (ouses the dirt to drop out of the loops, 
During reading or study avoid the stoop- | where it is so deeply embedded. Brushing 
ing position, or whatever tends to produce | the surface with a broom removes the 
congestion of the head and face. | lighter particles, and washing with a cloth 
Do not use the eyes too long for near) \4¢ in diluted ammonia will both clean and 
work, but give them occasional periods of | freshen the surface. 
rest. | “Matting is dirty and expensive for con- 
Look up frequently when at work and fix ‘tinuous wear. For summer, however, it is 
the eye upon some distant object. | highly desirable. Those who have carpets 
One would not think of walking all day can not do better than to follow the example 
without sitting down, nor should one at- | set by Stephen Girard. Each spring this 
tempt to read or sew steadily. | worthy business man had all his carpets 


Closing the eyes fora full minute every 
now and then rests the tired optic nerve. 

If you are at all troubled about your eyes 
consult an oculist at once. 
>? 

Color Cure for the Eyes. 

In the present state of society, with the 
forced conditions of living, when the strain 
of competition inclines more particularly 
to educational pursuits, it is most essen- 
tial that the sense of sight should be 
properly understood. Too much of one 
color not only tires the sight, but abso- 
lutely impairs it, and the constant appli- 
cation of the eyesight to one grade of 
color reduces it in a very short time toa 
condition of atrophy, which is variously 
described as color blindness, weak sight, ete. 

The invention of a rainbow-hued card 
proceeds on approved scientific lines. It 
is based on the theory of the suiar spectrum, 
as indicated by the foremost scientist of the 
day, Lord Kelvin. It affords relief in a thor- 
oughly scientific manner. The eye, which 
craves for constant change of hue, can, in the 
momentary glance which colors afford, travel 
the whole length of the spectrum, and receive 








an acquisition of strength far superior to any | 


aid concocted by spectacle or other eye- 
strain specialists. Besides being the cure 
for weak eyesight, this is a capital pre- 
servative and ocular tonic. A glance over 
this colored card is equal to a walk through 


green fields and beneath sunny skies. It | 


concentrates fora busy man as much ocu- 
lar refreshment as his wearied eye requires, 
and is so unconventional that, placed once 
on his desk, to be effective, it only requires 
occasional glancing at.—Eng. Mech. 
-~><-——_* 

The Septic Tank. 


At the Pittsburg meeting of the American 
Association, Prof. L. P. Kennicutt vindi- 
cates the old-fashione | cesspoul as equiva- 
lent to one of the new methods of treating 
sewage, under the name of septic tank. He 
says that the septic tank, about which we 
have all heard so much, is only a modified 
cesspoul, and the changes brought about ip 
the septic tank are only the changes that 
occurred in the old-fashioned cesspool of 
our forefathers, and it is most interesting, 
a; wellas somewhat amusing, to see how 
the old-fashioned cesspool, which onlya few 
years ago was regarded as a breeder of all 
manner of ills, is now regarded by s inita- 
rians as a most valuable adjunct in the dis- 
posal of filth. 

A septic tank is only an open or closed 
tank through which the sewage is run con- 
tinuously, but at so slow a rate that it 
requires from twelve tc twenty-four hours 
for it to passthrough thetank. The sew- 
age itself,, as we have seen, contains anae- 
robic bacteria, and by alluwing the sewage 
to remain in tne tank out of contact of air, 
these bacteria inzrease immensely in num- 
ber, and acting upon the solid and liquid 
substances in the tank, bring abuvut those 
chang?s which are grouped under the name 
of putrefaction. 

lu other words, the sewage is purifying 
itself, or,as Professor Sedgwick has recently 
said, we have sewage in the septic tank 
‘*working,” as it were, like apple juice 
when the latter is being fermented in a cask 
by wild yeasts. In cider-making, sweet 
apple juice, charged with micro-organisms 
derived from the dust on the skin of the 
apples, or from the atmosphere, or from the 
sides of the cask, is slowly worked over by 
these organisms and turned into hard cider 
and eventually into vinegar. In a similar 
way, the sewage in a septic tank, charged 
with anaerobic bacteria, is worked over, or 
fermented, by these bacteria, which in this 
way remove or completely change a large 
amount of the polluting substances, and 
give a product which is no longer crude 
sewage, but a sewage in which a large 
amount of the solid matter has been lique- 
fied or changed into gas. 
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Why Carpets Are Unsanita-y. 


**The possibilities of housing microbes ”’ 
—that is the terse way in which the objec- 
tions to carpets are summed up by J. Wil- 
son, writing on ‘Carpet Dangers” (Good 
Housekeeping, October). Mr. Wilson tells 
us that while in a carpeted room in a tene- 








| When Your Joints 
Are Stiff 


and muscles sore from cold or rheu- 
matism, when you slip and.sprain a 
joint, strain your side or bruise your- 
self, Perry Davis’ Painkiller will take 
out the soreness and fix you right in 
a jiffy. Always have it with you, and 
use it freely. USE 


Painkiller 











taken up, the house cleaned, and the floors 
then covered with matting. The carpets 
were thoroughly cleaned and were placed in 


| hogsheads for storage till fall.”’ 
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A New Cure for. Seasickness. 


The theory that seasickness is an affection 
of the brain and is largely of the visual 
origin is not a new one, but prominence is 
given toit by the fullowing letter written to 
Dr. E. Castelli of Washington, D. C., by 
Signor Mayor des Planches, the Italian 
ambassador to this country: 

‘““My dear Dr. Castelli— Knowing that 
you are interested in the treatment of sea- 
sickness, I take pleasure in giving you my 
personal observations on the subject. After 
having found by experience that the only 
way not to suffer from seasickness was to 
lie in a horizontal position, I happened to 
notice that fixing my eyes upon a mirror 
while dressing (even when the sea was 
stormy) was sufficient to relieve the unpleas- 
ant sensations of seasickness. During my 
last ocean trip I tried this accidentally dis- 
covered remedy, and always with good re- 
sults. Take into consideration my observa- 
tion and make it yours, if you think it may 
be of benefit to science. 

‘““MAYOR DES PLANCHES.” 

Dr. Castelli publishes this letter in the 





| Medical Record, and with it the following 
| comments : 
| ‘This clever observation may be another 
/ clue to the yelneguaae’ of seasickness. 
| During my last trip, cOfvinced of the possi- 
| bility that cerebral anemia was the principal 
| cause of seasickness, I recommended to many 
travelers the use of red glasses in connection 
| with the administration of euquinin for the 
| purpose of producing hyperemic condition 
| of the brain, but the results were but slightly 
encouraging. My trip was from Geneva to 
New York, with a rather rough sea after 
leaving Gibraltar. What the distinguished 
author of the letter says is, in my opinion, 
the demonstratiun that the pathogenesis of 
seasickness is the same as that of vertigo, 
i. e., the affectionis the result of the con- 
sciousness of the oscillation of the act of 
orientation. 

‘‘ It is the same phenomenon observed in 
a person who louks from the top of a tower 
on the surrounding country, the eye adjusts 
itself to all the different horizons that can 
be seen from the top—the tower being the 
centre of the sky above and the earth below. 
The eye of the observer changes every few 
seconds to a different horizon, and has, in 
consequence, the sensation of the lack of 
equilibrium. We call that vertigo, which, 
in its highest form, manifests itself in 
pallor, cold perspiration, weak pulse, 
nausea and vomiting—the same symptoms 
as those of seasickness. 

** Now, what happens on the ocean? At 
sea, the observer is obliged, in consequence 
of the rolling and pitching of the ship, to 
change the horizon repaatedly at brief in- 
tervals. Heis, in other words, in the same 
condition as the person on the top of the 
tower. 

**T have not yet discovered if people suf- 
fering from vertigo are also affected by sea- 
sickness, or vice versa, or to what extent; 
but it would be interesting to have statistics 
on the subject, and to know if my idea 
would be confirmed. 

** What about thetreatment? Why should 
the fact of looking ina mirror diminish the 
sensation of seasickness? Because eyes 
and mirror form one body and, the changing 
of horizons being reflected by a surface 
equal in every plane, the eye loses the con- 
sciousness of the different changes.’’—Liter- 
ary Digest. 
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Fancy Work is a Medicine. 

The skillful physician today doctors by dis- 
traction as much as by pellets and potions. 
‘* Throw physics to the dogs’’ is a maxim 
largely advocated by the twentieth-century 
doctor. 

**T am using fancy work quite extensively 
in my practice,” said a doctor whose light- 
est word is gospel to many a household. 

‘*Fancy work? Rather an odd prescrip- 
tion, isn’t it?’’ he was asked. 

*“*Perhaps. It isn’t put up by the chemist. 
But as a remedy for upset nerves it is un- 
equaled. I have several women patients 
taking it, and their gain in mental and 
physical tone is marked. A little professor 
of free-hand embroidery helps them with 
the knotty points. 

** Fancy work, needle work of any sort 

save the architecture of garments, has a 
soothing, hygienic effect on the worker. It 
arouses the imagination tothe desired de- 
gree, and leads to an interest in color and 
design that is mildly stimulating. 
*“Women who have come to me with 
strained, sallow faces and that tense look 
in the eyes that bespeaks trouble, have im- 
proved noticeably after just a few weeks 
cuurse in this old-new diversion. They do 
not undertake any very large piece of work 
or do the work steadily enough to make it a 
tax, but employ themselves just sufficiently 
to enlist interest. 








“Tranquilize the spirit and the body re- 
sponds. Ifa sufferer from nervous pros- 
tration can be induced to forget herself even 
for a brief time each day,it means much 
toward recovery.” 

New York has schools and institutes in 
these days for everything under the sun— 
schools for teaching breathing and proper 
exercise and judicious bathing; for teaching 
people how to relax and how to care for all 
bodily faculties. But if it were possible 
to have a school for teaching self forgetful- 
ness at so much an hour or a term, it-would 
go far toward doing away with the great 
overplus of nervous cases that nuw form 
four-fifths of every doctor’s work. 

Fads are at the present time a boon to the 
popular physician. To be a favorite with 
his wealthy patrons he must be abla to meet 
them on whatever ground of interest ap- 
peals to them most strongly. And if he 
himself has a well-defined leaning toward 
any one of the fashionable fancies it helps 
greatly to establish a common interest be- 
tween him and his patients. 
Ove doctor has a collection of curios and 
antique tapestry hangings that stands him 
in good stead in diverting his patients. The 
things serve to break the ice with stranger 
patients while he takes their gauge mentally 
and socially. The decorations of the recep- 
tion-rooms are an introduction to the choice 
treasures that will be unfolded on further 
intimacy. 

Whether it be wall hangings, rare china, 
musical subjects, the latest books, fine dogs 
or cats, whatever is the doctor’s pet fad, he 
is sure to be well stocked with anecdotes 
and incidents relating to the subject, and to 
tell these in such a manner as to rivet in- 
terest. 

**Doctor X is such a wonderfully enter- 
taining man, besides being a good physician, 
it’s worth being sick just to know him,’’ is 
the almost universal verdict concerning this 
man of science. 

And the doctor chuckles when this praise 
comes back to him, remembering how very 
little of scientific treatment these neuras- 
thenic patients receivea at his hands, how 
he only chatted to them and heartened them 
up and suggested new subjects for them, 
much as any good, genial friend might do. 
Fads and unusually attractive furnishings 
and plenty of diverting talk are the modern 
physician’s stock in trade. But far more 
than any of his predecessors in medicine 
does he study the personality of his patients. 

He is an artist in the knowledge and in 
the application of the knowledge of human 
nature, mental and physical. And asa 
rule he stipulates for more than one inter- 
view with his patien ts before treating them. 

Just as the artist photographer prefers 
getting acquainted with the facial charac- 
teristics of a person before taking his pict- 
ure, so the skilled physician wants to 
know the mental characteristics and the 
lives inside of his patients before undertak- 
ing their treatment. With the increased list 
of diseases and the many complex, subtle 
disorders that are now prevalent the mod- 
ern doctor has had to resurt to much more 
subtle reasoning than the old-time family 
physician ever dreamed of. 

Health, sterling, robust health is another 
requisite of the modern doctor. ‘Thepale, 
stoop-shouldered, learned man of the study 
isno longerin vogue. Itis money in the 
new-time doctor’s pocket to give off such 
an atmosphere of health and vigor and of 
being at the top of things that there is 
rejuvenation even in the look of him. 

So he goes to the golf links and takes 
holidays on the hunting field, and is alto- 
gether athletic and well preserved. The 
better time he has and the more he sees of 
the pleasing things of life, the better he is 
able to cheer up and put spirit into his 
patients. People who are hipped, who have 
melancholia and chronic insomnia, neural- 
gia and nervous troubles get fresh courage 
jast from being with him and hearing him 


talk. Fiat ‘ ° 
‘* Why is it that nervous disorders are so 


much on the increase when people are sup- 
posed to live so much more rationally?” 
was asked of*a physician who had cured a 
young patient of insomnia and then se- 
cured her a place to teach. 

‘© Because the average persun lives at tuo 
high tension,’”? was the answer. People 
have better living quarters, better bathing 
and exercising favilities, better covking, 
more adequate clothing than they u,ed to 
have, but they’re tuo self-centred. . 

‘““ Whatever they do, whether for pleasure 
or business, is done with an eye to the 
main chance, whether the benefit is to be 
physical, social or educational. The motive 
with which a thing is done governs the 
effect on the doer. And much of the fash- 
ionable idling is hard work. 

‘*Every moment must, be appropriated 
either in actually doing something or in 
preparation fur dving something. No time 
is given just to quiet do-nothingness, or at 
least to restful pursuits. 

‘“*Tf a fashionable woman reads a book 
it’s not for the pleasure of reading it, but so 
as to be able to talk about it and know about 
it. If she goes for a walk or to a physical 
culture lesson it’s not tor the sake of the 
fresh air and the motion, but because she 
knows that exercise is a beauty-maker. 

**There is an, unremitting strain after- 
effect, a mad race to be up on everything 
which is cruel to delicate nerves. I tell my 
women! patients—for it is women that are 
the greatest slaves of nerve power: 

**¢ You can’t be all things to. all men, 
neither can you be all things to yourself. 
View the situation dispassionately. Pick 
out the things, the pursuits you love most 
to do and do those. And let the rest slide, 
no matter what the other peuple in your 
class may be doing.’ 

* 4 great many of the nerve-sick people 
in a great city are out of sorts just through 
lack of a motive in life. New York is full 
of women, foot loose as it were from all 
allegiance to home or domestic interests, 
who imagine themselves afflicted with all 
sorts of maladies just because they are 
bored or dispirited. They have hysteria, 
insomnia, and all depressing symptoms and 
seek a doctor. 

“In nine cases out of ten all they need is 
sympathy, the feeling that they may freely 
unburden every detail of their case to dis- 
criminating ears. 1 tell them of people in- 
finitely worse off than they in a bodily sense, 
and when they seem in the wight frame of 
mind I have a delicate little lunch brought 
in ostensibly for me. 

‘““T have a half-dozen such refections 
during a morning sometimes, and the pa- 
tient quite unconsciously finds herself pick- 
ing up in interest and ambition as we dis- 
cuss cookery together. Often such cases 
become grateful friends of the physician, 
the friends who remember to direct others 
whom they meet in traveling, to his door 
and so help him to become known.”—New 
York Sun. 
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Domestic Hints. 
ORANGE BREAD PUDDING. 

To make a bread pudding with oranges, take 
two cupfuls of grated breadcrumbs and soak in 
apint anda half of warm milk. Add the yolks 
of two well-beaten eggs, a half cupful of sugar 





and a tablespoonful of butter. Beat well and , 


fill a buttered pudding-dish two-thirds full of the 
mixture. Have ready a cupful of sliced oranges 
and lay on top. Cover with the remainder of the 
mixture and bake ina moderate oven. When 
done set aside until partially cool. Then spread 
over the top a meringue made from the stiffly 
beaten whites of the two eggs, and two level 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Grate a little bit of 
orange peel over it and set on the grate in a very 
slow oven torise and brown. If the oven is too 
hot the meringue will dry instead of puffing as it 
should. Let it get a golden brown befere re- 
moving. : 
ORANGE MARMALADE. 

Now hat oranges ;are getting plentiful and 
cheap, try putting up marmalade after this 
recipe. To each dozen oranges sallow a half 
dozen lemons. Scrub thoroughly, slice thin and 
remove all the seeds, putting them aside for 
future use. Pour over the sliced oranges one 
gallon of cold water, reserving just enough to 
cover the seeds. Soak all for thirty-six hours. 
Pour the water off the seeds and add it tothe 
original gal'on on the oranges. Allow an equal 
weight of sugar to the fruit used, and cook all 
together for two hours, stirring frequently to pre- 
vert its sticking. Then pack in jars. This 
marmalade is not so bitter as much that Is in 
the market, while the seeds give out a gelatine 
in the soaking that makes the syrup much richer. 

MUSHROOM OMELET. 

Cut into very small pieces one cup of canned 
mushrooms. Put them into a saucepan with one 
tablespoonful of melted butter; when the mush- 
rooms and the butter are well mixed, add one- 
halfa cupful of cream, one teaspoonful of sait 
and one-half teaspoonful of pepper. Thicken 
with a little flour ; boil ten minutes and set aside 
until you make a plain omelet, When the omelet 
is done fold the mushrooms in. 


CHICKEN AND OYSTERS. 

Into a saucepan put two tablespoonfuls each of 
butter and flour, one-half teaspoonful of salt and 
pinch of cayenne; stir until smooth, and then add 
slowly two cups of hotcream; let come to a boil, 
stirring all the time; add two cupfuls of fine-cut. 
cold chicken, and two cupfuls of small oysters; 
cook until the oysters are plump. Serve on but- 
tered toast. 

CHOCOLATE CARAMELS. 

Six pounds of light-brown sugar, one pound of 
butter, one pound of chocolate. one pint of 
cream, one pint of milk, paraffine as large asa 
walnut, one teaspoonful of cream of. tartar. 
Flavor with vanilla. Put all the ingredients 
together and boil until it 1s brittle in water; 
flavor and pour into buttered tins, and mark in 
squares before it is quite cold. 


VANILLA SAUCE. 
Put a pint of rich milk in a double boiler, 
sweeten with two tablespoonfuls of granulated 
sugar. While the milk is coming to the boiling 
point, beat the yolks of four eggs until light and 
creamy, add the hot milk to the eggs, stirring 
briskly, then turn it into the boiler, stirring 
rapidly until it thickens, remove from the fire, 
turn into a bowl, flavor with vanilla extract and 
serve very cold. 


<> 


Hints tu Housekeepers. 


The newest and prettiest tea trays are oblong, 
with brass or wooden handles and a glass bottom 
which may be removed to admit a piece of burnt 
leather or rich fabric, racing priut, or other deco- 
ration. 

Glass is being used also in the manufacture of 
bathtubs. The glass is about three inches thick 
and annealed to make the tub durable. The 
effect is clean and beautiful. The idea is a 
German one, and is rapidly gaining favor in this 
country. 

A slice of ripe cucumber rubbed over the face 
is vleansing, nnd is excellent for the skin. 

In cases of frost bite no warm air, warm water 
or fire should be permitted near the parts affected 
until the natural temperature is nearly restored. 
Rub gently the affected part with snow in a cold 
room, and make applications of ice water. 

If the roots of trees coming from a nursery are 
dry, they should be allowed to stand in mud for 
several days before planting. 

For a canker sore alcohol applied to the parts 
will shorten its course in a great measure. 

Wooden salad bowls are pretty and appropri- 
ate. Burnt wood has been rather overdone, but 
decoration in green leaves is especially attrac- 
tive for these bowls. Carved and inlaid bowls 
are also seen. A wooden fork and spoon accom- 
pany the bowl, with decorations to match. 

For fine lavender water use two ounces finest 
oil of lavender, one ounce essence of musk, one- 
half ounce essence of ambergris, one-half ounce 
oil of bergamot and one-half gallon of rectified 
spirits. Mix the ingredients, keep in a demijohn 
for several days, shaking occasionally. Then 
filter and bottle. 

To make good hard soap take five pounds of 
grease, one quart and one cup of cold water; one 
can of potash, one heaping tablespoonful of 
borax, two tablespoonfuls of ammonia. Dissolve 
the potash in the water, then add the borax and 
ammonia, and stir in the lukewarm grease slowly, 
and continue to stir until it becomes as thick as 
thick honey; then pour into a pan to harden. 
When firm cut into cakes. Grease that is no 
longer fit to fry in is used for this soap. Strain it 
carefully that no particles of food are left in it. 
It makes no difference how brown the grease is, 
the ‘soap will become white and float in water. 
It should be kept a month before using. 











a*s The Princess styles for afternoon and even- 
ing gowns have, if possible, gained in favor, and 
the fabrics employed are reproductions from the 
period of Louis XILI. These fashions are un- 
doubtedly responsible for tne revival of moire 
and other rich silks that are characterized by a 
moire weave, whether flowered, coin-dotted, 
striped or showing a beautiful opalescent surface. 
These regal silks are enhanced by trimmings of 
velvet and shaded silk embroideries. 

«"s Among the materials popular for street cos- 
tumes is a mew basket cheviot of rather coarse 
weave with‘small white dots scattered over it. It 
is shown in Oxford gray, black, sable, brown, 
red and moss green, the dots being invariably 
white. Another material possessing a similar 
decorative feature is called mohair cheviot. Itis 
made additionally attractive by slightly raised, 
almost invisible. cords at regular intervals, and 
downy white hairs thickly scattered over the 
surface, producing an effect much like zibeline or 
camel’s hair. 

«*e Russian and guipure laces in rich applique 
designs wrought on creamy net meshes, the pat- 
terns outlined with a tiny line of black chenille, 
are used by French tailors and dressmakers for 
parts of handsome cloth costumes, evening gowns 
and dress wraps. 

a%e Skirts of nacre silk mohair plaited all 
around and worn under French redingotes of 
gray, fawn color, sable, brown or Russian green 
cloth, with bishop sleeves and w.de revers 
of cloth and velvet cutwork edgea with fur, are 
among the semi-dress styles for matrons for the 
early winter. The skirts of the redingotes are 
made witha décided flare,the waist part and 
sleeves are lined with nacre silk, and there are 
two rows of Norwegian silyer buttons on the 
front below the shawl points of the revers. 

e*, Many of the new winter coats are of the 
Russian shape—a style which admits of many 
modifications. That it has remained in fashion 
is a cause for congratulation. It is at once trim, 
stylish and comfortable. Most of the new Rus- 
sian blouses and coats are made with medium 
short skirts, but a few have merely tabs at the 
back. The sleeves are invariably full and 
banded at the wrist. 

e%, It is quite the fashion just now to wear 
black blouses with black skirts. Crepe de chine, 
pin-dotted net, silk voile, figured taffeta and 
Liberty satin are the materials used for these 
waists. French cut-jet incrustations or inser- 
tions of lace are used for trimming, and open 
work, hemstitching and faggotting are employed 
in a like manner. When velvet ribbon is used to 
trim, itis often partly covered with herringbone 
stitching or a delicate guimp in ‘Jace-like designs. 
Among the white evening blouses recently 
exhibited was a model of Uriental satin strapped 
with ecru insertion, with the designs outlined 
with a tracing of very fine chenille. A black 
chiffon dinner waist looked well with narrow 
ivory satin laid on in close rows and thickly 
studded with French jet. A similar blouse was 
striped with old rose ribbon nearly covered with 





e%, AD appropriate costume for morning wear 
has a skirt of nut-brown faced cloth, with a 
tucked waist of tussore silk. Tussore wears 
remarkably well and is stylish in effect. Sim- 
plicity characterizes the effect of all these waists. 
They are tucked front and back, the sleeves arein 
bishop style, and gathered into a wide wristband 
The new chine, tartan and Pumpadour nbbens 
make very pretty stock and walytbands, and very 
often a correspouding knot of the ribbun is 
placed on the left side of the felt or velvet hat. 

a®e Less is seen of the former blending of green 
and blue, but the use of certain shades of miutive 
and blue together is now favored.. Again, pansy 
color and blue and green and brown mingle ina 
pleasing way if carefully blended. Gray und 
green-shot taffetas are used to line both coats 
and tailor-made walking skirts. This is only one 
of mauy color blendings used among shot silks 
and satins this season, and the pretty shaded 
ribbons are also used to good effect on both after- 
noon and evening gowns. To afford » pleasant 
relief to neutral-colored gowns, shot, chine, 
dotted and plaided ribbons are valuable. The 
designs ou sume of the ribbons are emphasized 
by stitching, rather coarse black silk being used 
for the purpose. 

e*, Oriental red is the name given to 2 new 
street shade of that fashionable color, which ap- 
pears in cloth vigognes. Bourettes, boucles and 
zibelin s. Itisa handsome dye, between thst of 
a deep crimson rose and # rich dahlia coler. It is 
remarkably becoming to both fair and dark 
women, and one of the best shades that the 
neutral-toned type of women could possibly select- 
The color is so subdued that, among the array of 
brilliant reds now worn, it is not at all conspicu- 
ous. Braid work, black passementerie, appli- 
ques; and squirrel, mink, otter, lyux and chin- 
chilla furs are used to trim skirt and jacket 
costumes made of Oriental red wool. 

a*e The majority of the zibeline, camel’s-hair 
and similar costumes of rough-surfaced fabric are 
made with the jacket either in box or Monte 
Carlo shape. 

e*e Fur is again used for vests and blouse 
waists of cloth costumes as it was a year ago. and 
autumn coats of cloth can be made over in 
appearance by facing the collar, revers and cuffs 
with fur. Even the old-fashioned stone marten 
is not cast aside in the long list of fashionable 
furs, and gray squirrel is also popular. The most 
fashionable muffs are of generous size, but those 
who wish to carry out the picturesque effects of 
the Directoire period in hat and costume add the 
giant muff of two kinds of fur, very open at the 
ends, and flat rather than round. Muffs lined 
with fur are of the sensible fashions, and fancy 
muffs of velvet in Russian green, golden brown, 
gray or black are trimmed with fur bands and 
tails, insertions of heavy Russian guipure and 
numervus plaited frills of chiffon on either side, 
caught up with quaintly shaped rhinestone 
buckles. 

i a* A pretty French waist of cream white peau 
de soie has a narrow yoke of the siik, to which 
the waist is box-plaited front and back. Rows 
of ecru-silk passementerie in vine pattern go 
around the yoke and the pointed silk collar band. 
At the lower edge of the yoke is set a flat bertha 
of the peau de soie, edged with a row of the nar- 
row passementerie. This matches a graceful 
little peplum five inches deep, set below the 
waist. The sleeves are cut to flare at the wrists 
and disclose pretty little undersleeves of ecru ne 
and lace. A narrow curved belt of ecru-colored 
kid witha gold and pearl buckle completes the 
waist. 

a®e Fashionable dressmakers prepared among 
other gowns for the winter, costumes displaying 
a combination of velours Russe with French zibel- 
ine, or of heayy repped silk with camel’s-hair or 
double-faced cashmere. Gray in many beautiful 
tones, Roman blue, brown, green and black are 
the prevailiag colors for such costumes. Many of 
these continue to show the skirted Russian blouse, 
the waist portion cut rather low on the shoul- 
ders and open down the front to the belt, with an 
ins2rted underbodice. which gives the effect of 
both guimpe and ve3t above the low-cut blouse. 
This underbodice is made variously of embroid 
ered kid or satin, Persian brocade or figured 
peau de soie. 

e*e Smooth materials of adull finish are made 





in coat and skirt fashion, and are worn all the 
year round by women whoare in mourning, and 
recently it has been the fashion to wear black 
| zibeline or camel’s-hair gowns, even in the street, 
| for deep mourning. With these gowns black furs 
are worn, and after the mourning attire has been 
lightened Astrachan or Persian-lamb coats are 
also in good form. Otter is arother fur used, and 
not a few fashionable costumes add sealskin. 

ae Eton and bolero jackets have not entirely 
gone out of fashion, and the few models imported 
are stylish in effect. They are made of ermine, 
squirrel, Hudson Bay sable, Russian sable, otter 
and sealskin. They have stole ends or pointed 
fronts from which hang the tails of the fur match- 
ing the jacket. There are also Monte Carlo and 
shorter box coats of chinchilla, gray squirrel, 
mink and otter, with revers of contrasting fur; 
and longer shapeless models of different furs. 
Gray krimmer, which is also used for these 
wraps, seems to have taken a new lease of life, 
and looks exceedingly we'l with the stylish gray 
cloth and zibeline costumes of the season. All of 
the light gray furs are now being used by elderly 
women as well as by young girls. The best selec- 
tion in gray tones for women past their youth is 
Siberian squirrel with edgings of darker fur.— 


Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 
* Bear a lily in thy hand, 
Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that magic wand. 


Then why pause with indecision, 
When bright angels in thy vision 
Beckon thee to Fields Elysian?” 


“The spirit world around this world of sense 
Floats like an atmosphere, and everywhere 
Wafts through these earthly mists and vapors 
dense 
A vital breath of more ethereal air.’’ 
—Longfellow. 


Life is exalted in its purpose and refined 
in its quality by holding the perpetual con- 
sciousness of the two worlds in which we 
dwell; by the constant realization that 

“*The spirit world around this world of sense 

Floats like an atmosphere. . . .” 

This atmosphere is all peopled, and it is 
magnetic with intelligence. Every spirit- 
call for aid, for guidance, for support, is 
auswered. If a man fall on a crowded 
street in the city, how instantaneous is the 
aid that cares for him. He is lifted and 
conveyed tenderly to his home, or to a 
hospital, or to some temporary resting-place 
if the iJl be but a slight one. Strangers or 
friends, it matters not, rush to his 
rescue. This, which occurs in the 
tangible and visible world, is but a 
feeble illustration of the more profound 
tenderness, the clearer understanding, the 
more potent aid that is given instantly to 
man from the unseen helpers and friends 1n 
this spirit world which floats like an atmos- 
phere around this world of sense. It is all 
and equally the help of God; it is the Divine 
answer to the call; but the Heavenly Father 
works through ways and means. If a 
man fall on. the street God does not 
cause a miracle to be wrought and 
a bed to descend from the clouds, 
but He works through the sympathies 
of the by-standers. Is it not equally con- 
ceivable that the appeal for leading and for 
light sent into spirit spheres merits the 
response of spirit-aid; that it awakens the 
interest and the infinite tenderness and care 
of those who have passed from this life into 
that of the next stage beyond, and that they 
are, according to their development and 
powers, co-workers with Gud, even as we 
who are yet on earth aim and pray to be? 
Now itis just this faich that is meant by any 
true “ spiritualism.’’ This term, in its true 
sense, stands for spirituality, and includes 
all the convictions that constitute religion. 
Spirituality is the unchanging quality in all 
forms of organized religion. And itis found, 








a narrow guimp of fine-cut steel. 


in greater or in less degree, in every sect 
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AFac-Simile of the One Printed on the 
Wrappers of 


Dobbins’ Electric Soa; 


soap their mothers used to delight : | 

. Dobbins’ Electric is the same pu 
was when it was first made and co. = ¢ 

up to l4centsa bar. If your clothes do 1 

last as long and look as whi eas they used $ 

{t is because your laundrexs is using some « 

the cheap trash, loaded with rosin or oth.‘ 

adulterants. that is sold as soap. Dobbins’ 
ure,and madeof borax and the finest oj! 

t whitens the clothes, and preserves ther | 

Itis the greatest disinfectant in the wor! , 

Sold by all grocers. ob 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. 
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and every creed. Outward forms come . | 
go; they multiply, or they decrease, and « « 
change in the expression of religious f{. } 
isa matter largely determined by the tr, 
of general progress; but the essentia'- 
religion, under all organized forms, rem: ) 
the same, for the essential elemen 
spirituality. On and around Copley sy: 
in Boston, within the radius of 
block, are several denominations whic. 
order of worship varies, the one from 
another. The Baptist believes in 
mersion as the outer sign of the inner new 
ness of life; the Episcopalian holds dear |:'s 
ritual ; the Unitarian and the Presbyterian ; 
and perhaps a half-dozen meetings in close 
proximity which express the various forms 
of what they call “‘new’ thought,” 
each and all exist and have their 
being by virtue of the one essential 
faith held in common by all,—the one 
aim tc which all are tending,—that of the 
spiritualization of life. The larger recogui- 
tion of the spiritual universe includes the 
recognition of this interpenetration of the 
life in the Seen and in the Unseen. Every 
thought and decision is like an action on 
the spiritual side. A thought has the force 
of a deed, and there is a literal truth in the 
line,— 
“The good, though only thought, has life and 
breath; ”’ 

And in Lowell’s words: 

** Ah! let us hope that to our praise 

Good God not only reckons 
The moments when we tread His ways, 
But when the spirit beckons.—”’ 

The thought-life 1s, indeed, the most real of 
the two lives, and dominates the other. The 
events and achievements held in thought 
and will, precipitate themselves into outer 
circumstance and action. 

To live inthis perfect sympathy of com- 
panionship with the forces and the powers 
of the unseen world is to dwell amid per- 
petual reinforcement of energy, solace an‘ 
sustaining aid, and with faith vitalized by 
spiritual perception. 

The Brunswick, Boston. 

Brilliants. 
Not always is it he who wins his way 

Througb proud achievement to his wordly goa! 

Upon whose shoulders falls the sacred stole 
Of sweet serenity when wanes life’s day. 
Ofttimes the weary who beneath the sway 

Of so-called failure would give up his role. 

Has risen through the gloom w.th strengthened 


soul, 
And caught the gleam of some diviner ray. 





Failure, success are terms but relative: 
They are not measured in the Mind Divine 
By such poor standards as our earthly are. 
Who patient through apparent failure live 
Are like the watcher who, at sun-decline, 
As daylight fades beholds the even star. 
—Herman Montague Donne: 


Have you had a kinaness shown? 
Pass it on. 

’ T was not given for you alone— 

Let it travel down the years, 
Pass it on. 

Let it wipe another’s tears, 

Till in heaven the deed appears— 
Pass it on. 


A wind sways the pines, 
And below 
Not a breath of wild air; 
Still as the mosses that glow 
On the flooring, and over the lines’ 
Of the roots, here and there, 
The pine tree drops its dead ; 
They are quiet, as under the sea. 
Overhead, overhead 
Rushes life in a race, 
As the clouds the clouds chase; 
' And we go 
And we drop like the fruits of the tree, 
Even we, 
Even so. 
—George Mered 


Now memories like voices fill the gale— 

The joy of harvests and the hope of spring 

And songs, though felt, unsung, and griefs 
pale, 

And loves that flush, and hopes that | 
wings, 

And sunlight on the silent, winter hills, 

Thrilling anew the heart that sorrow thril- 

—Frank L. Took 


—There are but nine subscribers to the | 
office telephone in Swansea, Wales. 
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SMOKING MEAT WITH A BRU: - 


Kraueer’s Liquid Extract ef (Smoke | °- 
placing Old Methods. 


In all parts of the country, among progres 
enterprising people, the smoke house, wit 
risks, annoyances and expense,is going ri!) 
out of use. Its place is taken, and more u 
filled, by Krauser’s Liquid’ Ex- 
tract of Smoke. 

Messrs. E. Krauser & Bro., of 
Milton, Pa., have succeeded in = 
liquefying hickory wood smoke, so >~* 
that all meats formerly smoked by sl y 
fire—an operation occupying days 
—can now be smoked at home, in ~ 
a few hours. Krauser’s Liquid - 
Extract of Smokeis applied with a xy 
brush or sponge, and has all the = 
ingredients that preserve meat £3 
smoked bythe old way. It giyes © 








and whatever is cured by its use, a f+ 
finer, sweeter flavor; keeps them S% 
from contamination by insects and 
mould, and is entirely wholesome, 
It is much cheaper and cleaner aad 
than the old smoke-house method; and perm’ f 
each piece of meat being treated to suit its °°" 
conditions—given a thick or a thin coat as!" 
be needed. It is so simple to apply that any "° 
can do it, and the meat can then be hung i" 4 
garret, safe from smoke-house thieves, an’ '” 
loss by fire. ‘ 

For further information cencerning this i} “ 
pensive but valuable liquid, write to the make’: 
E. Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 
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The Horse. 


New York Farm. Notes. 

Lewis County, as well as other sections of 
New York State, have been blessed with 
one of the finest Novembers ever known 
here at the North. Up to this date the 
weather has been warm, with no flurries 0 
snow to mention. This is an especial bless- 
ing, on account. of the fuel famine, as the 
warm weather has favored a great saving in 
wood and coal. Coal has now begun to 
arrive in this section, so that all will be ac- 
commodated in due time. 

Our fields are still green, and the country 
does not have the appearance of approach- 
ing winter. In this town, and even in those 
towns north of us, there is still a large 
amount of grain unthreshed. Machines 
have all been busy for several months and 
have not finished their appointed tasks. 
Many stacks of grain are badly injured 
from their long exposure to the frequent 
rains. The oat crop was a bountiful one, 
with its uncommon growth of straw, 
throughout this section. 

Buyers have been shipping potatoes during 
the month, paying the farmers from forty- 
five to fifty cents per bushel. The crop in 
general was not an average one. 

The dairymen are receiving good prices 
for milk, delivered at the station. Deer 
River has two stations. At one the pro- 
ducers receive $1.32, and at the other 
$1.35 per hundred pounds. At Denmark 
the patrons are receiving $1.30 per hun- 
dred pounds for their milk, and have the 
whey for their pigs. 

Winter dairying is all the rage with the 
farmers in a greater portion of this coun- 
try, especially those within the reach of 
milk stations. Cows are now coming fresh 
in milk, which keeps the quantity well up. 
All kinds of feeding stuffs are still high. 
Cows require plenty of feed to keep up the 
flow of milk during the winter months. 

Many of the farmers who have made it a 
practice to fatten all of their calves are 
selling them at four or five days old, milk 
being too high for those producers who de- 
liver their milk at stations to reserve the 
same for fattening calves. Those farmers 
remote from the stations still continue to 
fatten their calves. P. E. WHITE. 

Deer River, Lewis Co., N. Y., Nov. 22. 

The Scarcity of Meat in New York. 

Meat—prime, strictly first-class beef, mut- 
ton, “‘ lamb,” and veal fur domestic nse—is 
meat these days, just as it was in what was 
termed the beef-famine seasun. Investiza- 
tions of the conditions and prices of the 
carnivorous food supply compel the conclu- 
sion that meat fit for the table of the critical 
public is not aplenty, and dear, and that 
what are known as ‘* Washingtou-market 
prices,” and the signs displayed by vendors 
of meat furnish ro safe criteria for house- 
keepers when they jut down alittle budget 
of outlay before they go out marketing. 

The prices of this class of nitrogenous 
food tluctuate daily, and a buteher doing a 
gilt-edge trade knows, as a rule, what he 
will charge his customers only after making 
his wholesale purchases. It is true that 
meat has gone down in cost since May, but 
the vendors to consumers had such a season 
of poor profits, through selling at a bare 
profit, that they are recouping themselves, 
and will continue to do so until beef gets to 
a lower level in price and a higher standard 
in quality. This will be when “ grass” or 
“grass and fed’”’ beef, which we have been 
eating, ceases to come tothe market and 
prime ‘‘ fed’ beef of the mammoth corn 
crop takes its place 

The uncertainties of beef prices are well 
illustrated in the fact that only a couple of 
weeks ago butchers who cater to those who 
will have only the best on their tables had 
to pay 23 cents a pound for short ribs, which 
they had to cut up and relieve of fat, bone 
and trimmings before distributing in re- 
spectable joints. 

It would not be possible in an ordinary 
chronicle of the retail meat market to give 
a complete idea of what prime meat is, and 
the various grades of inferior meat which 
are sold at prices which make the house- 
wife wonder why it is that her butcher 
charges her such extravagant and appar- 
ently unwarranted prices. 

Prime Eastern beef was hardly to be had 
two or three months ago. Itis not abun- 
dant now, even for those who do not con- 
sider expense in providing their table. 
Even first-class butchers can show little 
real stall-fed beef. The majority of them 
show their carcasses and say that the best 
they can do is to supply themselves with 
flesh from grass-fed oxen that have been 
** fed ’’? for a couple of weeks. The main 
trouble is that even the wealthy have but 
second choice at the best. Hotels, the 
more important restaurants and steamships 
have first choice, and much of the prime 
beef of she West and nota little of that of 
the East goes over the Atlantic refrigerated 
or chilled. Then the butchers who cater to 
rich or discriminating customers come in, 
and what they leave is for the ‘‘ general 
public,’’ and the last choice is for those who 
vend poor flesh to the dwellers in crowded 
tenement districts. 

A study of the live stock market report 
sheds much light on the question. Here 
we have not only quotations for steers, 
**best,”” or ‘‘choice,” or ‘‘ prime”’ steers, 
but ‘“‘poor to medium,” ‘‘stockers and 
feeders,” “heifers,” ‘‘ bulls,’’ ‘‘ fat cows,’ 
**thin cows,’’ and so on, each with a down 
grade. Little to be wondered, then, that 
in one corner of thecity ‘‘a roast’’ costs 
28 cents a pound and only 8 cents in another. 
The one may be from a sleek, stall-fed 
beast, and the other from a decrepit animal 
that was unfit for work and had to go to 
the shambles. 

The same conditions exist as to mutton, 
*‘lamb ’”’—not the spring lamb which is in 
season only at Eastertide—and veal. <A 
larger buyer for the best hotels and steam- 
ships said yesterday: 

‘** Let me try to illustrate where the first- 
class meat goes, and how ina lotof car- 
casses, graded flat first class, some may sell 
at more thanothers. [lake 300 ‘ lambs,’ this 
year’s sheep, killed ina lotund hung up. I 
go there, look them over, pick out 50, and 
for first choice have to pay 94 cents a pound. 
You can bet l’ve got the bestofthem. That 
meat goes out on my contracts. Another 
man comes along, and because I’ve had my 
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pick hegets 50 at 9} cents. Buyer No. 3 





| gets, say a score, at 9 cents. 
| half a dozen buyers of from 30 to 10 car- 
| casses at a shade off 9 cents. 
| result ? 


Then come 


What’s the 
A lot of ‘culls’ which bring about 


8 cents. The meat’s first-class, but not as 


| « fancy’ as that which was first picked out, 


while the buyer can afford to undersell a 
*Delmonico’ market or take his profit of a 
round cent a pound from customers who do 
not hesitate at price. 

** As to present wholesale prices in the 
very best trade by the carcass they run 
about this way: Beef: grass steers — Texas 
or Kentueky — poor stuff anyway, 7 cents 
against 10 cents a monthago; intermediate 
-—-inferior stall fed—8 cents to 9 cents, 
against 94 cents to 105 cents three months 
ago; best stall fed 105 cents to 11 cents, 
against 11} cents to 12 cents three months 
ago, with choice cattle not coming in in 
abundance. Mutton: First-class wethers 
7 cents to 8 cents, against 9 cents to 10 cents 
three months ago; ewes, 6 cents, against 8 
cents to 9 cents‘three months ago; stags 
and inferior 5 cents to 6 cents, against 
8 cents three months ago. 
class 8 cents to 94 cents, against 11 cents to 





gets a prime carcass and we get the prime 
pieces, paying a prime price. We’ve got to 
have these cuts, he couldn’t sell them in his 
trade.’’ 

Another dealer said: ‘‘ We’ve got to catch 
up for the time we sold meat at practically 
no profit. We have only reduced prices a 
shade and can’t sell beef lower in present 
conditions.” 

“© Mutton and lamb,” said another butcher, 
‘Swe sell about 2 cents a pound lower. Beef 
has to remain just about where it was. Veal 
is as dear as at any time now. But I am 
glad to say that ‘grass ’ beef is running out, 
and there will be very little poor beef in the 
market at the end of the month, and the 
good beef will be cheaper.”’ 





At a‘cheap all-round market that does a 
vast business in Harlem the proprietor ad- 


| mitted that he had two scales of prices, 


one placarded, the other not. The reporter 
discuvered that there was a third scale of 
prices. The placarded prices were: Roasts 
of beef 8, 10, 12, 14 cents, sirloin and por- 
terhouse steak 15 cents, cross ribs 14 





Lamb: First | 
| quarter spring lamb 10 cents, hindquarter 


cents, cross-rib steak 16 cents, top sirloin 
14 cents, top sirloin steak 16 cents, fore- 


13 cents three months ago; inferior grades | 124 cents, leg 124 cents, mutton 8 cents. 


7 cents to 8 cents, against 9 cents to ten 
cents three months ago. Veal: Good milk 
veal scarce and high as three months ago, 


| Some of the second and not posted prices 


were: Roasts of beef 18 cents, sirloin steak 
18 cents, porterhouse 25 cents. Mutton 


11 cents to 15 cents; grasses 7 cents to | chops were 7 cens higher than the posted 


cents, against 10 cents three months ago.”’ 

This authority said that the butchers 
doing a first-class trade had made an all- 
around reduction in the price of beef of 
about one cent a pound, compared with 
three months ago, and on mutton and lamb 
of from1to4 cents. On veal it was impos- 
sible to reduce the price and sell ata profit. 
All things being equal, it didnot appear to 
be pussible to make afurther reduction for 
prime meats at present, unless buichers de- 
cided to pocket the losses or want of profits 
during the meat famine. 

The following scale of retail prices for 
prime meat shows that the cost to large 
customers, such as hotels and steamboats, 
the cost to this class three months ago and 
the prices charged by butchers who keep 
**Delmonico”’ markets: 


First- 
Hoteland Same_ Class 
Steamboat 3 Months Custom 








Trade, Ago. Butchers. 
Beef— Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Round ...-......---- 18 20 22 
:_ i ae 18 22 24 
Porterhouse ... .... 20 25 28 
Tenderloin ......... 50@75 60@s0 75@$1 
ib Roast......-...- 18 22 22 
Chuck......--- an’ 10 12 14 
Round .......-..-.-- 14 18 18 
_Cross-rib roast... . 12 15 20 
Soup and stew p’s.. 5 7@s 12 
Chuck steak ........ 10 32 ad 
Corned beef ......-. 7@8 lu 15 
Mutton— 
Baie dsctenss~ Jecee 12 16 os 
Saudie...:.......... 14 16 ees 
Shoulder .... ae 7 10 én 
Loin chops ; 16 20 
Rib chops......-.-.- 16 20 
Neck and breast... 5 8 
Veal— 
Bek snseckdess —s20. a8 oo 18 
Shoulder ........... 12 Pt 16 
— bee sces csoude - e 16 
MBA sccnosses cs onee 18 AS. 20422 


Prices of lamb are a shade over mutton. 

All the gilt-edged custom dealers in meat 
that were seen on the west side said that 
the prices given above might change any 
day so great were the fluctuations in the 
market. 

‘We cater,’’ said one of them, ** to cus- 
tomers who either don’t care what they pay 
or who must have prime meat, cost what it 
may. Of course, we are over the retail 
prices paid by the hotel and steamboat men. 
They have less delivery charges to pay, and 
no stores to keep. But there is little money 
in the best stuff. Butchers who deal in the 
grades of cheap stuff make the money by 
‘ringing the changes,’ pretending they’re 
selling prime meat. Even we have our ar- 





rangement by which a second-class dealer 


price for the meat. 

The proprietor, without blinking, said he 
so'd as good meatas any inthe market, as 
“prime as in any store on Columbus 
avenue,” and as prices scored reductions 
these were given to his customers.—New 
York Times. : 
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Cheese More Nutritious than Beef. 


Notwithstanding the fact that cheese is 
much more nutritious than meat, and less 
expensive, much less of it, per capita, is 
used in this country than in England, where 
the latter is not so plentiful. America is 
the greatest cheese-making country in the 
world, yet the average consumption for each 





person is three pounds, while in England it |. 


is eighteen pounds. Our great cheese-manu- 
facturing centres are in Wisconsin and New 
York, each of which has about one thousand 
dairies. ‘There are about one thousand 
others generally distributed over the coun- 
try. Wisconsin only manufactures about 
one-half as much cheese as New York. The 
production increased from one hundred 
million pounds (all made by farmers) in 1850 
to 1,492,699,143 in 1890, ninety-seven per cent. 
of which came from dairies. Of this latter, 
thirty-seven million pounds was sent to 
Great Britain. 

From one gallon of milk a pound of cheese 
may be made, containing as much fat as 
three pounds of beef, and as much protein 
as two pounds. The casein and butter fat 
contained in this food are very nutritious. 
It not only furnishes needed fat for the sys- 
tem, but also produces heat and energy. 
Casein is a valuable protein composed of 
hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon and sulphur. 
If sugar and bread be eaten with cheese, 
the combination furnishes a most valuable 
meal, but the food will be found hard to 
digest unless one exercises vigorously. It 
is by some considered advisable to mix a 
very small quantity of bicarbonate of potash 
with cheese when: it is eaten, as an alkali 
assists in rendering casein soluble. 

In manufacturing cheese, fresh milk is 
first poured intoa vat and left until the 
cream rises to the top. If *‘ skimmilk ”’ 
cheese is to be made, the cream is removed. 
If whole milk cheese, it is left, and if cream 
cheese, more cream is added. The milk is 
now heated to a temperature of 90° and left 
in the vat until it is sour enough to add ren- 
net (an extract made from the fourth stom- 
ach of a sucking calf, an enzyme or bacterial 








product. As chynrosin and pixine it is found 





eS ee mate. 


in nature among both animals and plants). 
This causes the milk to coagulate in about 
twenty minutes, a quantity of green whey 
containing a slimy white mass of curds. No 
scientist has yet been able to discover how 
the rennet produces this result. ‘The rennet 
only affects the casein, while acids added 
change the milk-sugar. After drawing off 
the whey in order to dry the curds still more 
they are cut by a wire framework into half- 
inch cubes, which begin to shrink immedi- 
ately. They are now raised to a tem- 
perature of 100° and raked around 
until about one-sixth their original size, 
when they gradually form themselves 
into acompact mass, which is now cut up 
into pieces several inches square. When 
these become fibrous and oily, they are 
placed in a mill and ground, then into cylin- 
ders lined with cheesecloth and pressed for 
about twenty hours until sviid. The 
cheeses are then placed in a curing-house, 





fine quality being made in Wisconsin. The 


where they remain for several months, or 
| until they acquire the desired ripeness and 
flavor. ‘This process as described may seem 
very simple, but the dairymen do not find it 
80, for they have constantly to guard against 
hostile bacteria, which may assail the 
material frum the time it is poured into the 
vat as milk until it is matured cheese. 
While trying to cope with these, he must 
exercise great care in order that triendly 
germs (withovt whose service he could have 
no good cheese) may remain uninjured. 

In 1893, Prof. H. W. Conn secured a can 
of milk from Uraguay which contained a 
bacterium previously unknown to science, 
and which has proved to be of incalculable 
value to cheese manufacturers. This is a 
fighter, killing harmful bacteria while ripen- 
ing butter, cheese and cream. It is the 
famous bacterium ‘‘ B. 41,’’ of which pure 
cultures are now constantly being made and 
used all over the country. It is hard to 
imagine the advantage this discovery has 
proved to the cheese manufacturer. All 
sorts of experiments had been made to get 
rid of dangerous germs. Heating the milk 
was found unsatisfactory, us it was hard to 
raise the temperature of a large tank evenly. 

Professor Conn demonstrated that one 
eubic inch of milk may contain 500,000,000 


comes from the cow, they come from the 
atmosphere, the hands and clothing of the 
milkmen, the hay, the pans and buckets, 
everywhere. They maltiply with great 
rapidity in the warm milk. Various species 
may change the milk to a variety of differ- 
ent colors; some render it bitter, some 
strong. They sometimes cause a cheese to 
swell, and when cut it is ‘seen to be full of 
bubbles. Sometimes red or blue mould 1s 
found in great patches, rendering it unfit 
for food, occasioning a dead loss. If 
salicylie acid be added to kill these small 
enemies, the germs that are necessary to 
proper cheesemaking are destroyed also. 
Hence the value of the discovery ot ‘‘ B. 41.”’ 
Wisconsin supplies nearly all our South- 
ern trade because, being fine in texture, its 
cheese stands the heat better than that 
made in New York, which supplies the ex- 
port trade. A few years ago there was a 
large business done in “filled cheeso,”’ 
which is an adulteration, harmless and 
profitable had it not been represented as 
the genuine article, causing the Government 
to legislate against it. The process of its 
manufacture consisted in using a “ skim- 
milk’? cheese as a base and injecting into 
it with a steam jet some fat to take the 
place of butter. Oleomargarine was firgt 
used, then lard was found satisfactory. 

The village of Cheddar, Somersetshire, 


cylindrical cakes weigh about twelve 
pounds, each having an irregular, whitish 
rind. Inside it is whiteand mellow, and 
traversed by bluish veins. It requires about 
six months to properly ripen. Cottenham 
resembles Stilton cheese, but is richer in 
flavor, more creamy and more strongly 
marked. Gloucester cheese and Dunlop 
cheese, made in Scotland, are said to be the 
best for toasting purposes in the world. 

About twenty-five miles from Paris the 
famous Brie cheese is manufactured. It is 
but one inch in thickness and twelve inches 
in diameter. After being placed in the cur- 
ing room it is turned daily until it is coated 
first with a white mould, then a blue, and 
finally ared mould. Millions of cakes are 
sold in Paris yearly. 

At Calvados, Normandy, the noted Cam- 
embert. cheese is made. The cakes are 
globe-shaped, covered first with white, then 
with blue mould. This is the most popular 


French cheese after Brie. Roquefort, a blue- H 


veined cheese, is made at the town of the 
same name from goats’ or ewes’ milk, some- 
times from cows’ milk. It is cured in un- 
derground caverns and should not be cut 
until well-decayed, when the flavor is excel- 
lent. 

Parmesan cheese, manufactured at Parma, 
northern Italy, is carefully prepared from 
the skimmed milk of cows kept in stalls at 
all seasens. It is generally colored greenish 
with saffron, and requires three years to 
ripen. 

Probably no cheese more persistently 
makes its presence known than that made at 
Limburg, Germany. Theone-pound,r 
flat cake’ are all covered with oiled paper, 


after becoming decomposed. The flavor is 
considered by many to be very appecizing, 


and he who carries a piece of Limburger 
cheese in his pocket may be nearly sure of a 
seat in acrowded street-car.—Correspond- 


ent Chicago Evening Lancet. 





The one-time custom of dressing very quietly in 


public is an obsolete one—quite. In the matter 
of jewels, for instance, are noticed a marked 
change. Once a valuable brooch or two and 
some rings constituted all that would be “ nice”’ 
to wear; now, a string of pearls with one of the 





bacteria. They are in the milk when it | 


new lovely pendants falling over the front of the 
bosom, three or four brooches, earrings, several 
rings, jeweled belt, bracelet, purse, little gold 
mesh bag—also jeweled—and so on, everything 
visible is jeweled to within an inch of its life. The 
most precious contents of a jewel box are lav- 
ished upon the gown to wear at dinner at one of 
our three or four “smart” restaurants. The 
“little dinner ”’ at a restaurant has become such 
& popular custom after the London fashion, that 


cess with whi 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most. valuable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horses. 
Bathing and shamporing after driving cleanses 
the animal and prevents it from contracting any 
disease, so liable to ,ollow while er ptions and 


ness and eruptions. 


one dines a couple of nights aweek in pu... 
One must docredit toone’s hosts, and this ex1,. _ 
agance of dressing is the result. The hats 
retained, unless a box party is to foliow, and 
no hats are worn, and the wrap is left flung a: 
the back of the chair. The wrap this winte, 
such a sumptuous part of the toilette it is 1 
in evidence, and the woman who will calmly , 
up her “ creation” to the maid at the door i:, 
change for a tin check must be absolutely de, 
of vanity. 
An extremely pretty woman, slim, elegant | 
charming, wore at sucha dinner recently ach: 
ing frock of cream filet hung over silk 
chiffon, and elaborately embroidered with si), 
white chenille und hitle stuffed gray y:-: 
grapes. Lhe frock was chokerless, wit), 
pelerine of ecru lace that was held at the \ 
by # great buuch of stuffed gray velvet gris 
with fine embroidery straying away fiom 
centre and forming a belt. The sleeves wer. 
the filet, heavily embroidered on the wide e}! 
and there meeting sleeves of lace snug upor 
forearm and widening to meet the huge pull 
the upper sleeve. A hat of ermine had a wre 
of piuky-green grapes, thick and close about : 
crown, with more loosely arranged fruit at :: 
back. 

A cloak of rosy velvet, with trimmings of erm 
and a long, pointed shawl collar of lace, \ 
thrown over the back of her chair. 


Another toilette that cannot be overlook. 
was of two shades of mouseline, a lovely mou: 
fawn color and a coral pink. The fawn \ 
used fur the lower part of the bodice and slee\: 
and fur the upper part of the skirt. arrange: 
tiny shirrings about the waist, hips, chest). 
wrists, flaring in long, looped drapery from 1). 
forearm, and hanging ina full flounce trom 1) 
hip shirrings. The fawn was used, too, beneiii:: 
the bolero with elbow sleeves of coral, which \. , 
trimmed by row upon row ui encircling ti) 
ecru lace. The skirt from the hips down wa; 
of coral, encircled with tiny lace festoons. 
sash of fawn-color mousseline was encrusted wit}; 
lace and fell over long, flat pieces of coral velvet, 
being lightly hela tu them at intervals by rosettes 
of lace. Very chic was she, witha wide cavalicr 
hat of palest tan beaver, swept about by fawn 
plumes, and with a wide; flat boa of pale ostrich 
feather, with a great muff of it trimmed by 
clever choux of coral velvet. The ensemble was 
immensely original. 

Au example of,:a very nice velvet toilette was 
of a lovely pale green combined with a pattern 
velvet of a lovely design, white, deeper green and 
the pale. A blouse of plain velvet had a deep 
ceiniure extending below the waist of the fancy 
velvet, partly covered by a white lace empiece- 
ment that left a couple of inches of velvet 
showing top and bottom, and that was of so 
coarse # design that the velvet pattern showed 
through. Five lovely buttons of carved ivory 
set in rims of gold fastened the back of this cein- 
ture. A choker of lace had alittle yoke about 
its base of lace, and a jabot of pale green chiffon 
that knots on the bosom and fell with lace- 
encrusted ends below the waist. The sleeves 
were of velvet to the elbow, drvopily putting and 
met bya huge soft puff of lace with knots of 
chiffon at che wrists. Tue lower part of the 
skirt, from the lace and faney velvet yoke, was of 
stnalt box plaits. Two panels were let into the 
skirt at each knee of lace, with shoit bobbing 
ends of green chiffon held by two great buttons. 
A broad squirrel stole and great “ granny ” 
muff of it, both lined with white satin and with 
ermine ruffles to the latter would alone insure 
the modishness ofa toilette, wud greatly enhanced 
this one. 

The pretty breast plumage is used a great deal 


rr KRY ES 


with longer tail feathers thau we have seen 


before, these lying upun the hair a good deal. A 
very charming toque of folds of blue had an iri- 
descent blue, green and purplish breast almost 
entirely encircling the brim, beginning beneath a 
buckle on the left side and terminated at the back 
with very long green feathers falling far over 
the hair., The top of the hat was of folds cleverly 
laid. 

Wings are quite the most modish trimming for 
a hat other than the very fine feathered hat for 
“ dress’? occasions. Huge birds were seen, too, 
but they are a bit flamboyant, and the faultlessly 
dressed woman will avoid them as she does any- 
thing that is bizarre. 

The very smartest of the fur hats was of 
squirrel, with a brim of fur turning up away 
from the face in front. It had acrown of white 
chenille and velvet in encircling rows; a wreath 
of the odd, smart, purplish roses were in front, 
with a bow of fur drawn through a white velvet 
buckle. Another had a wider brim of fur anda big, 
low crown of ermine. A loop and end of a velvet 
of a soft green offered an attractive dash of color. 
The new hats are “awfully” heavy and 
“smart,” and will be a positive burden to wear 
through a long day of social duties. When one 
puts on a hat for a morning musicale, and keeps 
it on through a luncheon and an afternoon of 
teas and calls, one gladly sheds the incubus at 
diuner-time. No wonder women have headaches! 

MARGARET CHILTON. 


AN INTERESTING SIGHT 


AT THE HORSE SHOW. 





HOW OFTEN THIS POINT ARISES. 


It never woulg if you use Glosserine. The suc- 
this fluid is used in cases of 


rms are permitted to remain on the skin. 
losserine will be found valuable after driving. 


Bathe the horse either in sections or give & 
thorough shampo». 
washing the neck and the back where the collar 
and sadd 


‘16 will be found that by 


le rests, will be a preventive of sore- 
Price $2. 
Cc. N. CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 

115 Fulton St.. New York. 














England, gives its name to a cheese that has 
heen noted for over three hundred years. 
This is imitated all over the world, a very 


English cheese of highest price and most 
imitated is the Stilton, named after a town 
in Leicestershire, England. The long, 








Vineland Unfermented Grape Juice, 
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